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Ecclesinstical Affairs, 


— — 
“AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING,” &c. 


Wer are most thankful to observe the 
wonderful activity of the friends of State Esta- 
blishments of religion in putting before the 
public eye the reasons which induce them to 
support that cause. We can hardly compli- 
ment them upon their originality, although we 
are not disinclined to offer a passing tribute to 
their new-born zeal. We can well remember 
the time when any attempt, even though it may 
have been an able one, to argue the case of 
State Ohurches against Liberationists, was 
deprecated as superfluous, and as more likely 
to attract attention to their demerits than to 
demonstrate the solidity and consequent per- 
manence of the foundations upon whith they 
rested. There was, undoubtedly, a very in- 
telligible policy in the dogged silence so long 
maintained by State-Churchmen on their 
favourite politico-ecclesiastical theory. In 
certain circumstances, the sandbag is the best 
protection against the force of musketry. But 
there are limits to the defensive virtue even of 
silence, and, as it has happened with many 
great questions in this country, so now it 
happens with the question of Ohurch and State, 
the system is called upon by a voice of 
authority that cannot be ignored to speak for 
itself, and accordingly it is busy all over the 
country in doing that which circumstances have 
obliged it to do. 

We don’t think the clerical mouthpieces of 
Church Defence societies ought to be very un- 
mercifully dealt with on account of the old- 
fashioned, and, with all due respect to them we 
might say, the obsolete fictions, statements, 
expositions, and arguments which they press 
into the service of the Church Establishment in 
this country. Most of them are new to tho 
work, and, naturally enough, are most familiar 
with those thoughts which passed curront with 
their class a generation since. They resemble 
Baron Munchausen's bugle: the thaw of their 
silence, resulting from their being suddenly 
brought in contact with the controversial heat 
of modern days, liberates only the old tures 
which were blown into them in early youth. 
They were once dumb on the question of 
establishments. Sinco their tongues have been 
loosened, they have become deaf to whatever 
tells against them. They receive no correction. 
They modify no proved misstatement. They 
grind out the tunes which a larger knowledge 
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of facts has long since superseded, and they 
usually state their case as if it had never been 
stated before, or swept away by a subsequent 
refutation. It is a clerical habit, and we do 
not much wonder at it. In part, perhaps, it 
grows out of the dogmatic tone which belongs 
to the pulpit ; or, in other words, to the position 
in which one man lays down the rule for others, 
and others have no opportunity of reply. 


We think, howover, that this kind of con- 
troversial zeal, when it animates the bosoms of 
laymen, should be tempored with some discre- 
tion. We say nothing just now of tho vul- 
garity which can express its interest in great 
religious questions jn no other way than by 
abusing those who differ. Probably, nine out 
of every ten of the laity who are called to 
speak in public in defence of the present 
ecclesiastical policy of Great Britain, are as 
little informed of the history which throws a 
light upon the question as the clergy them- 
selves who urge them thus to show their 


attachment to the National Church. What, 


can they do in such a dilemma? They re- 
semble in their perplexity, though not in their 
dishoresty, the unjust steward. They ‘‘cannot 
dig, and to beg they are ashamed.” They 
cannot cast themselves upon the intellectual 
resources which they have made their own, 
nor can they fall back upon those of other 
people. But every one, if he can only stoop 
so far, can pick up a stone of personal abuse to 
fling at an antagonist. It is not very credi- 
tuble to the laity, we must confess, but there 
is this excuse for them—for the class we mean 
to which the foregoing observations refer—that 
they please themselves by their efforts and do 
no manner of harm to those whom they assail. 


We have hitherto kept in our eye the nine out 
of ten of Church defenders. We cannot make the 
same charitable excuse for the other class. They 
are men of culture. They occupy high posi- 
tions of influence in society. If ecclesiastics, 
they are probably bishops. If not, they 
are, as likely as not, members of Parliament. 
We do not find fault with them for commending 
to the public the merits of the State-Church 
system, nor for denouncing the demerits of the 
voluntary principle. They not only have a 
right to turn their position to account in vindi- 
cating the system which they themselves adopt, 
but they are right in doing so to the best of 
their ability. But, surely, they ought to be 
above resorting to the superficial and tricksy 
tactics of the common run of Church defenders. 
Take, for example, Mr. Cross, the member for 
South-West Lancashire, at the Church Con- 
gress recently held at Leeds, or Mr. Powell, the 
member for the North-West Riding of York- 
shire, at a meeting of the friends of the Church 
of England held last Monday week, in St. 
George's Hall, Bradford. ‘These are gentle- 
men who ought to know something, at least, 
of the facts relating to tho subject they 
discuss. Both of them have listened to such 
a statement of them in the House of Commons 
as is utterly incompatible with tho theory of 
them that they assume. We mean, of course, 
the facts which relate to tho origin of Church 
property. They listened and were silent, thoy 
took no exception where their exception might 
have been overruled. No member of Parlia- 
ment did so last Session. No member of Parlia- 
ment did so throughout the whole of the pro- 
tracted debates in 1869, on the Irish Church 
Act. The theory that the Parochial Endow- 


ments of the Church of England hed their sour e 


in private beneficence, is a clerical fiction, old 
enough, it is true, but most easily set, aside. 
There is no lawyer of respectability in Parlia- 
ment who would risk his legal reputation: by 
maintaining it. It is utterly untenable,” ahd, 
we may say, Parliament has neyer deigned 
even to discuss it. vertheless, such men as 
the two hon. members we have named, go on 
assuming the unquestionable truth of the 
private benoficence ” theory just as if the acea- 
racy of it had never been disputed, or the ficti- 
tious character of it had never been exposed. 
They do this out-of-doors before crowdéd 


: 


audiences, but they refrain from doing so m ũ ͥ ＋ 


that place where, if they have any reliance upon 
their historical statements, they know full well 
that they will be heard with respect, and 
answered, if need be. 

Now, we have picked out this one subject 
simply to put before our readers a distinct 
illustration of the bad habit we complain of. 
We might give from a dozen to a score addi- 
tional ones. If these old worn-out statements 
and arguments can be substantiated, as against 
the arguments of the Liberation party, would 
it not be better to try and substantiate them? 
Why perpetually assume positions that cannot 
be, or have not been, held by reasonable proof? 
Why perpetually follow in the wake of clerical 
controversialists who never looked at any but 
their own side? It is not creditable to the 
cultured laity. We can forgive them any 
amount of ponderous wit, or of heavy-booted 
fancy. Wo can find amusement in their efforts 
to cast ridicule upon their opponents. But, 
really, this obstinate persistence in setting 
forth obsolete views of ecclesiastical history— 
views, too, which a very little study might 
serve to correct—can hardly be regarded as 
quite fair, and, certainly, throws some doubt 
upon the earnestness of such as give way to 
the bad practice. At any rate, it indicates that 
they are more intent upon upholding the posi- 
tion of their Church than upon ascertaining 
the whole truth which relates to its history. 


THE SPECTATOR ALL ABROAD. 


Our contemporary, the Spectator, may be 
as the superior person” of the 

weekly press. Without pretending to the bril- 
liant truculence of the Saturday Review it 
maintains that sort of mild dignity which is so 
often found associated with serious conviction. 
While shunning any identification with profes- 
sional feeling, such as gives as it were an aroma 
of old port to the columus- of the Guardian, the 
Spectator manifests an affection for the Esta- 
blishment so faithful, so earnest and tenacious 
that in the present state of the question it often 
seems almost pathetic. Notwithstanding this, 
or as he would prefer to put it, in consequence 
of this, our contemporary is eminently hberal. 
He ha’ a great horror of sectarianism, and has 
thoroughly mastered that distinction between a 
church and a sect which presents such great 
difficulties to our more benighted minds. He 
is fond of displaying broad sympathies; and 
from brain waves to the biography of cats’ 
and dog-consciousness, nothing in nature or in 
man is alien to his intelligent columns. The 
Spectator has just been surveying the world, 
not exactly from China to Peru, but at any 
rate from Gibraltar to Berlin, and has found it 


impossible for any“ dispassionate observer to 
watch the struggle now raging between the 
Papacy and most of the European Governments 
without an impression that the first result of 


this great quarrel will be the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Catholic Church.“ 
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We should have thought that even a Broad- 
Church organ might have found some reason 
for satisfaction in such a prospect. But we are 
mistaken. wk — een socindin > ner mg ol of 
religion wi our p in favour 
ering rth Wane bl, 
a 18 very 

torted our view of We are told that it 
2 be very natural for a fervent Catholic 
bishop to exult in the release of his order 
from the- restraint of State control and from 
the obligation involved in State pay.” It 
is natural, also, that the average Protestant 

be “gratified by his increasing hope 
— . es is 
rapi But w o Spectator can 
not understand, is the satisfaction with which 
conservative Protestants, men who understand 
the 2 * n and are not 1— by 
any } antipathies, a to re a 
process which, from their point of view, thev 
ought to consider full of danger to society.” 
Now, to say nothing of that curious compound 
a eee tism, which woul — 

us very like stationary progress, we thi 

that the words we have ifalicioed are a curious 
illustration of what is really meant by thd 
Broad Church position with regard to the ques- 
tion of Establishment. For not blind 


by 
any ecclesiastical antipathies, read not 
troubled by State patronage and propagation of 
su ition ;”” the real nature of the issues 


involved will become much clearer. The ob- 
jection which not only Protestant religionists, 
t all rational thinkers, feel to the employ- 
ment of national resources for the enforcement 
of the arrogant decrees of a foolish old man ; 
the shame which believers in progress expe 
rience when 122 coats * 
virgins, ma stigmatised as ‘‘ ecclesiasti 
antipathice 5 but such feelings are not the less 
3 1 


that account. Charity is one thing; 
indifference is al er an ; and the 
Broad-Churchism to con- 


ys the essential weakness 


goes on to instruct us as to 

be the emotions of conservative 
Protestantg in of a 
— Catholic 
urch. Such a result, we are told, is full 
of danger to society.” And what do our readers 
think is the first reason for this preny Oe - 
— * The Catholic Church it seems will 
‘fan increase in her cohesiveness, in 

to civil society, and in her 


her 1222 
power 2 without reference to political 


’ Now, altogether apart from our 
« ecclesiastical antipathies, we should have 


reper 
E obtained 


political combinations, 
which has made 


the influence of the Romish 
hierarchy us to the peace of Europe. 
But if once all governments cease to take any 
notice whatever of any man’s religious pro- 
fession or religious office, it is manifest that 
there will be ing farther to be gained by 
— intrigue. For a while in the hope 

the issue may not be final might 22 
offer temptations to clerical activity in elections 
or otherwise; but when once the conviction 
= ground that there was no chance of any 

er change, even the most ambitious priests 
would be compelled to confine their aims within 
the limits their spiritual work. In tlie 
United States of America, the Catholic Church 
has full power of acting without reference to 
political consequences, but we are not at all 
aware that there has been there any such de- 


velo t of her antagonism to civil society” 
as 
America. 


make us tremble for the future of 

| We are warned by the fatuous arro- 
ce of the Vatican Council that the Catholic 
urch will act with all the more energy 
because the secular power will have so com- 
2 excluded i from any right to control, 
warn, or a . 1 history 12 is surely 
amazing. we have any pur- 
ose the Catholic Church has shown far — 
isposition to control, to warn, or to advise 
the State, than to be controlled, or warned, or 
advised itself. We had thought that at the 
resent moment what constitutes precisely the 
ifficulty of Continental government is the 
necessity, which is created by their official re- 
cognition of the Church, for controlling, warn- 
ing, or advising those who strongly object to 
the process. But farther, the right from which 
the secular power is said to exclude itself must 
be either the prerogative of influencing rs 
religious decisions in matters entirely spiritual, 
or it must be the authority which be ongs to 
every government over those who are law- 
fully its subjects. Now the first prerogative 


ought never to have been assumed; and 


the second is in no way concerned in 
the question. However heinously the doc- 
trine of Papal infallibility may inoult the 
common sense of the age, it gives no trouble to 


the secular power either in Great Britain or | . 


America. It is — 4 where Romish priests are 


Government offic and therefore specially 
tempted to e a divided allegiance, that 
this foolish 


becomes the a ogy poli- 
tical discord. On the other hand, if it is meant 
that through disestablishmient the secular 
power excludes itself from any right to control 
the conduct of priests as subjects or citizens, 
the assertion is, of course, absurd. A priest of 
a disestablished Church may use pastoral 
influence freely so long as he keeps within the 
law; but if he slanders from the altar a refrac- 
tory member of his communion, he will find 
that the secular power has by no means ex- 
cluded itself from the right to control him. 

It is simply astounding to be told in the pre- 
sent day, and that by an organ of latitudina- 
rian thought, characterised always by a pro- 
fession of sweet reasonableness,” that not 
Rome only but modern society has suffered by 
the exclusion of the higher clergy in Catholic 
countries from all secular offices. That spirit 
of moderation, that knowledge of affairs, and 
that power of understanding human nature,” 
which our contemporary generously attributes 
to some’ race of high clerical functionaries un- 
known in history, and the loss of which he 
laments through the progress of disestablish- 
ment, sounds very oddly in ears that tingle 
with the atrocities of ecclesiastical tyranny in 
Italy, in Spain, in the Low Countries, in 
France, and in all lands where the higher 
clergy have been permitted to use secular 
offices for the glory of the Church. Then, in 
the very next sentence, we are told that a dis- 
established cage: 2 — at — its — 
of pecuniary independence” and its poin 
of contact with ordinary life.” Now we had 
always thought_that pecuniary independence, 
especially in a priest, was precisely the condi- 
tion which deprived him of contact with ordi- 
nary life, and of interests in common with other 
men. Dependence on the sympathetic support of 
adherents may have its dangers; though they 
are dangers from which no political leadership, 
indeed no position of genuine vital influence, is 
ever free. But that dependence has at least 
this advantage, that it brings teachers, as is the 
case in Wales and Ireland, into familiar contact 
with the taught; while a thousand common 
interests are realised which as between the 
pompous rector and his tithe-paying parish- 
ioners have no existence. To range together 
amon the evils of disestablishment the 
— dependence of the priesthood and its 

of contact with ordinary life, betrays not 
only a practical ignorance of existing Free 
Ohurches, but also an utter incoherency of 
thought, only to be accounted for by a sort of 
intellectual despair concerning the question at 
issue. Nor are the contradictions of this 
singular article exhausted here. For fafther on 
we are assured that if the Catholic clergy in 
Ireland had not sympathised so entirely with 
the peasants, —that is if they had not felt so 
many — of contact with the ordinary life of 
their flock,—‘‘ if they had understood the land- 
lords and been understood by them a little more, 
many of the features of the long ian 
„Ae have been ameliorated.” We 
have of another clergy, not yet disesta- 
blished, whose pathies according to the 
reiterated complaints of the Spectator itself are 
almost exclusively with the landlords, and that 
precisely for want of those points of contact 
with ordi life which are said to be 80 
supremely desirable. Doubtless a Christian 
minister should sympathise with all mankind. 
But if it comes to a question of exclusive 
sympathy with the oppressors or exclusive 
yt es with the oppressed, we can hardly 
doubt which our contemporary himself would 
regard as the nobler fruit of Church life. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


BURNLEY. 


A fortnight a meeting was held at Burnley 
to inaugurate a Church Defence Association for that 
borough. The meeting was well attended, and was 
addressed amongst others by Mr. Croston and the 
Rev. Brewin Grant, the latter in his characteristic 
style. 

An rejoinder te this a meeting in favour of dis- 
establishment was held at Burnley on Tuesday 
evening last. The Burnley Gazette states that it 
was of an enthusiastic character. The chair was 
mig ey by the Rev. R. Evans, and amongst those 
on the platform were the Rev. C. Williams, of 
Accrington, Rev. J. Stroyan, and Rev. R. W. 
Oldring. a 

After the introductory address of the Chairman, 
the Rev. J. Rerp addressed the meeting, and re- 
ferred tothe addresses that had been delivered at 
the Church Defence meeting, and in regard to Mr, 
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Grant's, remarked that he should be ashamed to 
stand on a platform where such a style of address 
was going on. Mr. Reid having replied to some 
Abe Rev. Cxas. W A referring 
The Rev. CHAas. WILLIAMS rose, and referring to 
+s * which eae woh the 
ure ence meeting, at perso he 
felt thankful to the who a Hittle 
more than a week ago enlightened the people of 
Burnley as to their principles and desires. The 
more of such meeti they had in Lancashire the 
sooner the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land would come. For, mark, that meeting like most 
every meeting of the kind, was characterised by 
abuse of their opponents. Men never abused their 
opponents until they had exhausted their argument 
—(laughter and cheers)—and he felt very much that 
those gentlemen who appeared at the Literary In- 
stitution were conscious that their case was such a 
poor one that if they did not abuse the Williamses 
and the Mialls and all other persons connected 
with the Liberation Society, it would be very dif- 
ficult to carry on the meeting to the close, and so for 
lack of better matter they * in nalities 
which pleased the speakers, and did not hurt them. 
He should not reply to their personalities simply 
because he believed it was beneath the dignity of 
the platform to indulge in any such personalities. 
He would treat them as honest men, and until he 
could prove the contrary he would take for granted 
that they believed what they said, and as soon as 
he ceased from that position he trusted he should 
cease to stand on a public platform at all. Mr. 
Williams went on to make mention of the mistake 
which Mr. Hughes had made regarding Dissentin 
chapels, which Mr. Hughes had admitted himself, 
but which had been re at the Defence meeting. 
He then referred to the facts brought out in the 
recent Nonconformist supplement. From this he 
on to the church pro question, and 
then dealt with Mr. Grant, a few of the 
more outrageous statements of that gentleman. 
We take the following :— 

Mr. Grant said there were few—and he put himsel f 
amongst them—who had thoroughly read and under- 
stood the broad facts of — history and English 
He believed honestly if what were called Dis- 


religion. 
senters generally would understand history as he could 
teach them in a very short they would start fresh 


and fair, and give up the whole concern, Well, now, 
Grant says Roger Wi was endowed by the Salem 
Church. Says Bancroft, the Church at Salem invited 
R. W. to be its pastor ; the authorities required Saelm 
to forbear; Roger Williams thereupon withdrew to 
Plymouth for two years. Says Grant, use the Salem 
magistrates not give R. W. more land, the 
English Baptist Liberationists cried shame upon 


them. 
Says Bancroft, the Boston (not the Salem) istrates 
opposed R. W., and withheld from the le of Salem 
a tract of land to which they were entitled as a punish- 
ment for electing R. W. a second time. Says Grant, 


R. W. excommunicated the Ba. — 
The Boston court decreed his ment because R. W. 
maintained the principle of absolute religious liberty 
unconditioned by man. Says G R. W. his last 
endowment in the gift of e Island from English 
Parliament. Says Bancroft, he purchased it from the 
Indians, got the charter as a protection against the 
colonists, and then “ gave away his land and other 
— 441 — 53 — F parton 
gave awa “ rant, . was king and priest 
over Rhode Island. Bancroft: He chose to found a 
commonwealth in the unmixed form of a demo 
cracy ; where the will of the ity should govern the 
owe i ae only in civil things ; alone was 

as the Ruler of conscience. Bancroft further adds that 
R. W. contended for the rights of the Indians, and at 
the request of the colonists who had uted him 
interposed with the Indians and saved Massachusetts 
from danger if not ion. 


The Rev. J. Srroyan afterwards addressed the 
meeting, and exhorted the audience not to suffer 
their minds to be blinded on this question. It 
was coming to the front, and it was a question 
which would divide more any other the Liberal 
and Conservative party. A number of questions 
were then asked and answered, and the meeting 
was closed. 

RICHMOND. 


Pastor Gorpon, of Darlington, lectured at Rich- 
mond on the Monday night on the Disestablishment 
question—the meeting, like the previous one, ex- 
citing much interest at the i 3323 = 
subject was Church property, which was dealt with 

in an exhaustive manner, Mr. Gordon not confining 
himself to the origin of the property, but going on 
to give illustrations of its mode of administration. 
At the close of the address, 


The Chairman askedif any gentleman had any ques- 
tion to ask the rev. lecturer. 

Mr. J. Robinson: There is a question I would like 
to ask. Is Mr. Gordon paid for preaching? 

The Rev. J. H. Gurdon said, be would answer the 
question, though it had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject. He presumed his friend had asked in the 
belief that because the clergy were paid he found fault 
with them, and that if he was paid for preaching he 
was inconsistent. It was because the clergy were State 
paid, and not out of the pockets of their people, that he 
objected. (Cheers.) In that sense he was not paid, 
and never should be. (Cheers.) In the sense of accept- 
ing week by week what his people liked to give him, he 
was paid, and deserved it too. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers. ) 

A Voice: You work for your money. 

The Chairman said he was sure from the way in which 
they had listened to arguments of the lecturer, that 
they were all, or nearly all, convinced that his argu- 
ments were true, and to his mind they were unanswer- 
able. The rector, the other night, seemed to think that 
Mr. Gordon had no right whatever to come to the quiet 
little town of theirs and disturb the peace and quiet, 
but he (the chairman) thought the rev, lecturer that 
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night had fully dismissed that fallacy. Mr. Gordon 
was only on the advice given by the Prime 
— of 1 — Mr. Miall, to educate the 
people up to the requi int. He thought that 
after the arguments they had heard they would feel that 
they had received education as referred to by the Prime 
Minister. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
meeting. 


. THE PAST MONTH’S WORK. 
(From the Liberator.) 


The Liberation campaign opened this season a 
month earlier than — and promptitude has 
— to be wisdom. The Birmingham Con- 
erence was well timed, and it has done its work. 
It attracted unusual attention. It was reported 


more fully by the press than any similar gathering | 


has been, and both the number and the charatter 
of the leading articles which the most important 
journals have devoted to the subject have conclu- 
sively shown that the conference told. 
e may add the expression of our belief, that 
the spirit of moderation, which somewhat disap- 
inted the more ardent members of the conference, 
contributed to produce the good impression made 
by the proceedings at Birmingham. ad the issue 
of those proceedings been different, it would have 
been easy for hostile or hesitating journalists to 
have treated the decisions of the conference with 
derision, as reckless and Quixotic. But a policy 
which uses existing strength with wisdom, strikes 
every blow with precision of aim, and aims only at 
the attainable, commands the respect, or excites 
the fear, of even those who conscientiously object 
to its purpose. It is 6nly wild writers who attri- 
bute, what they call, Mr. Miall’s ‘‘ subdued tone,” 
to the consciousness that he suffered an over- 
whelming defeat” last session, and declare that 
the disestablishment crusade has collapsed, and 
Mr. Miall, like a man of the world, is chiefly anxious 
to see the hatchet he flourished so bravely decently 
interred. A movement which has collapsed is not 
usually written or talked about as is the disesta- 
blishment movement at the present time, and the 
John Bull is much nearer the mark than the G/obe, 
when it passionately ask, Will the country allow 
the Liberation Society to proceed in a work ad- 
mitted to be a tremendous undertaking, through its 
sheer pertinacity, and an enthusiasm and deter- 
mination worthy of a better cause?” 

Let us go on with our work during the season as 
we have commenced it,—with a hopeful spirit, tem- 
pered by sobriety, and accompanied with a dee 
sense of responsibility. Everything is working wit 
us, and every month affords f sh proof of the 
soundness of our principles and new auguries of 
our success. 


RELIGIOUS REASONS FOR DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


In the Town-hall, Birmingham, on Wednesday 
night, the second of the series of lectures arranged 
by the Central Nonconformist Committee was yiven. 

e lecturer was the Rev. Dr. Allon, of London, 
and the subject was Religious Reasons for Disesta- 
blishment.” Mr. — Dixon, M. P., presided, 
and amongst those on the platform were —Mr. W. 
Middlemore, J. P., Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., 
Councillors Perkins and Schnadhorst, Revs. H. W. 
Crosskey, R. Ann, F. Stephens, E. C. Pike, John 
Bond, B. Nicholson, J. Renshaw, A. M. Dalrymple, 
E. Madeley, and J. G. Jukes, and Messrs. J. A. 
Cooper, J. B. Williams, G. I , E. Mander, 
Alfred Dale, B. Hudson, W. J. Knapton, Joseph 
* J. C. Woodhill, C. Cadbury, and G. E. 

0 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers, 
said Nonconformists had undertaken a task of 
enormous magnitude—the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, a venerable institution which 
had taken deep root in the hearts of many of our 
fellow-countrymen. The task would take all their 
patience, verance, and§energy, but he thought 
that in this day they had amongst the Noncon- 
formists men who would not ym their. Puritan 
fathers—(cheers)—who would show that the spirit 
of former times still lived with undiminished force. 
These lectures to him a wise course, for in 
them questions could be discussed in a calm, judicial 
spirit, which could scarcely be obtained in an 
ordinary sy He repudiated the idea that in 
this movement Nonconformists were actuated b 
jealousy and envy of a Church endowed wi 
pone advantages, and, as some Churchmen 

ieved, with r power. ‘The case stood in 
this position. e people were divided into three 
sections, one who attended upon the services of the 
Church of England, another which attended 
religious worship in other forms, and a third— 
which was perhaps not less numerous than the others 
—that did not attend any place of worship at all. 
Now, if he were told that one of these sections 
believed it was labouring under disadvantage, 
and was in a position of inequality by the endow- 
ments and social standi iven to another 
section, then he thought that section had a 
claim upon him, and he should assist in 
rectifying that inequality and removing that 
grievance (Cheers.) When he found that that 
section numbered nearly one-third of the whole 
population, he was the inclined to say that 
the grievance demanded immediate and full 
consideration. Now, no one would doubt that the 
Nonconformists believed—and believed unanimously 
—that this grievance did exist; but if they were 
to get it removed they must do more than convince 


themselves: they must appeal to those outside 
their own bodies, and show what the grievance 
was, and how deeply it was felt, and that it was in 
the interests of ot portion of the community 
that that grievance should be removed. (Uheers. ) 
And they must first appeal to the members of the 
Church of England, amongst a great many of whom 
he believed there was a disposition to listen to the 
statements made on behalf of Nonconformists. His 
presence there showed that—( Hear, hear)—for he 
was a member of the Church of England, though 


such as he, joined some Nonconformist body. To 
this he would reply that, if this were to occur, the 
great preponderance of members which the Church 
of England supposed herself to possess, would cease 
to exist even in their own minds. (Hear, hear.) 
In order to convince a sufficient number of members 
of the Church of England to attain their object, it 
was essential that his Church should be treated 
with a spirit of fairness, of justice, and of generosity, 
and if he did not think that the Nonconformists 
would do so he should not be there. And it must 
not be forgotten that those outside all churches 
must be addressed, for he was convinced that 
though these men were ignorant, perhaps, and 
uninformed, and had not given sufficient considera- 
tion to these matters, yet the spirit of religion was 
still there, and they had the same political power as 
the other two sections. They might expect the 
time would be far distant when the object of the 
Nonconformists would be realised—how distant 
they could not tell; but he thought it would be 
brought much nearer if, in considering this question, 
and in advocating the claims of Noncontormists, 
they regarded the interests of other churches and 
the interests of the people, if they acted in that 
spirit of Christianity and love which ought to guide 

those who were seeking to oor Christianity. 
For his own part, he believed that the t 
majority of those who were now living would see 
this end gained, and when that was done, he believed 
they would find that, so far from it being a dis- 
ad vantage to the Church to be disestablished, though 
she might have to change her name and to abolish 
her relationship with the State, she would only 
have thrown off chains which had impeded her, and 
that the spirit which had actuated her for so man 
centuries—the spirit of real Christianity— would sti 
live in her, and would produce even greater results 
than hitherto. (Cheers.) 


In opening, the Lecrurer said it was possible 
that to some ecclesiastical minds the very title of 
his address would sound very profane. They would 
as soon think of religious reasons for a violation of 
the decalogue as of religious reasons for disestablish- 
ment. It was not an easy thing for a controversialist 
to see that disputed questions had two sides ; it was 
especially difficult w the matter in dispute 
affected religious truth and life ; the momentous- 
ness of the interests involved made men afraid of 
risk. They felt it to be almost treason to Christ to 
connect His Divine truth with any form of embodi- 
ment or with any method of propagation save that 
to which they had been accustomed. One of the 
evils of a ritual and ecclesiastical habit, with which 
it was very difficult to deal, was the pseudo- 
reverence whith put tradition all-fours among 
inherent properties—mere expediencies among 
necessary virtues. Nothing was easier with emo- 
tional or inexact minds than to confuse the accidents 
of sacred things with their essences. The man who 
found treasure in a field bought the field also, as if 
it were essential to the treasure. Thus it was that 
men thought of creeds as if they were essential to 
doctrine, and of forms of church construction as if 
they were essential to visible church life, and of 
church relations as if they were essential to Church 
existence. They had so cherished reverence for 
them that moral judgment was disabled, and the 
were as incapable of estimating their intrinsic — 
and evil as of dispassionately cing upon 
those of a parent. Often th their h of 
affection they called good that which all other men 
called evil, and extenuated undeniable evil ina wa 
that to him and those with whom he was 
was startling and painful in ite unconscious immo- 
rality. A very singular illustration of this occurred in 
the recent defence of The Book of Common Prayer, 
by Dr. Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, whom 
th all ised as one of the most conscientious 
2 of living ministers of Christ; and yet 
he justified the promiscuous use of the burial service 
of the Prayer book on the ground that nothing could 
convey ‘‘a more awful lesson than the contrast in 
certain cases between the words employed and the 
circumstances which contradicted them.” There 
was, he said, a sort of solemn protest in the hopes 
and thanksgivings uttered over the grave of a sinner 
which was 2 more thrilling in its testimony against 
sin and for holiness than any omission or any 

ualification that the ingenuity of man could have 
— That was what ought to have been true 
of him; that was what ought to have been his life 
and his death.” Which simply meant that there 
was no better way of teaching truth than to tell an 
audacious falsehood—of inculcating honesty than 
ravated theft ; or, they would say, of illustrating 
the excellences of free church life than by being a 
thorough-going Erastian. They did not wish their 
friends of the Establishment to surrender the 
religious feeling they associated with it; they only 
wished them to renounce national establishments, 
and give Nonconformists credit for being as 3 — 
and sincere as they were. The qu2stion of Esta- 
blished Churches entered as deeply into their religious 
convictions as it did into the convictions of their 


— 


most strenuous defenders. As religious men they not 


only felt justified, but constrained, by every 
egitimate means in their power to disentangle 
the Church of Christ from that which embarrassed 
and corrupted it. 1 It was a law of 
our complex nature that the most spiritual prin- 
ciples, the most ethereal sentiments, could find 
practical embodiment only in material forms. A 


it might be said that it would be better if he, and | 


— 


sensuous ritual embodied very spiritual worship; 
very homely virtues embodied very abstract virtues. 
Thus it came to pass, that the advocate of national 
establishments sought to realise his ideal by a 

cess 80 prosaic, not to say vulgar, as an Act of Par- 
liament ; and to accomplish the constitution and 
regulation of his national Church, appealed to the 
Sovereign and her Ministers, employed his — 
as a Parliamentary elector, and in every practicable 
way sought to influence Parliamen votes. He 
was religiously thankful that there were bisho 

in the House of Lords, and piousl approved the 
appointment of them by the Prime Minister of the 
day. He contended that the Nonconformist had 
an inalienable right to think and act for himself in 
relation to the things that pertained to the soul. 
Admittedly he was a loyal subject, a good citizen, 
and a virtuous man. He had of necessity to appeal 
to Parliament to reverse enactments and remove 
disabilities which had been im by Parliament. 
He took his stand upon the broad, equitable, and 
intelligible principle that the civil law shall know 
no distinction between one citizen and another, that 
all churches shall be regarded by it alike. No 
Nonconformist asked that any disability such as he 
had suffered should be put upon members of the 
4 — Church. But such was the base quality 
of Nonconformist blood that their first petition to 
Parliament, for the consideration of this policy, 
inoculated them with an unspiritual and virulent 
Aisease, ologically known as Political Dissent,’’ 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold called a factious 
mixture of politics and religion.” From his soul he 
loathed the — which had been manifested by 
some friends of the Establishment; it did violence 
to all his instincts of fair play. He strongly; 
condemned the practice of st Nonconformists 
„political Dissenters.” It did not follow that 
because they denied to civil Governments the right 
to legislate for Churches, they released them, as 
legi from the responsibilities of religious 
men. A ruler over men should be j ing i 
the fear of God.” 4 

under as direct an 


being their duty 
citizens, because they were religious men, it was a 
solemn and imperative obligation to imbue politics 
—the science of public order and well-being—with 
the influence of Christian 4 to make it 
moral, religi and free. It had ever been the 


glorious perogative of the discip 


Were they the men, because 
yranny had entered the Church 
itself, laid hold upon its 1 forces, perverted 


the inherent rights of the religious life, to 
— their duties as — simply that they 
might not oppose wrong-doers in the Church ?— 
(No, no.) Nay, verily, no devil was so bad as a 
religious devil. (Cheers.) An institution was not 
religious because religious things were its elements, 
else a church burglar might claim to be religious 
—— — — 1 the communion 
(Cheers an ter. „ u 
to resist tyranny anywhere it was tenfold a — 
gious duty to resist it in sacred things. They 
were not, in the nineteenth century, to be fright- 
— into churches when their duty was at the 


of the past 


—— 
English 


t 
men of Nonconformity that the fathers and — 
ders of modern Nonconforming churches were the 
most eminently holy men of their day, ejected 
because these qualities hindered an unscrupulous 
conformity, not even the suspicion of political dis- 
affection attached to them; they were simply 
martyrs for conscience sake.’ Scarcely in any 
had seceders, in the first instanee, been anti-State- 
Churchmen. The fathers were practical seceders, 
and the children deduced principles from their ex- 
perience, and with this noteworthy result—the 

rocess of conviction was uniformly in the same 
direction. There had been no instances of any 
seceding body returning to the calm dignity and 

leasant emoluments of the Establishment. In- 

ucements had not been wanting, solicitations and 
yearnings for the comprehension of Dissenters had 
of late years been frequent; and truly, had Non- 
conformists been mindful of that country from 
whence they came out, they mrght have had op- 
portunity to have returned, ‘‘ but now they desire 
a better country, that is a heavenly.” While, 
therefore, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, social, and poli- 
tical questions had been incidentally mixed u 
with the State, Church argument, from first to 
last, its essential character, motive, and movement 


has been religious, not political or ecclesiastical, 


„2 „ 


— 
— 
we 
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and resisted in practical experience they 
had been found inimical to the sanctities, the cha- 
iti the * 94 the irit ] 
life. In of the term, 

dissent 


— 
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Nonconformity. 
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natural culture, and 
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take their 
He that let him be 
the servant 
caks Won — 
was 
instructive 


I will only say it appears to me to be dictated by the 
simplest instinct of self-preservation, when an active, 
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1020 ‘all 
were attacked in a very animated manner for their 
ustioe tothe Church. Then came Church Def 

and Churchmen were told that they must * 


speaker, Mr. F. H. Dickinson, contribu 
about Mr. Miall and the Dis- 


morsel to the discussion :— 
uestion was one of 1 
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Bisuor Macs versus Bisnor Fraser.—The 
Bishop of Manchester and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough cannot agree. Not that they have quar- 
relled, but that they dissent from each other's 


pa 

been devoted entirely to Church Defence, it pre- 
sents another proof that Episcopal dignitaries, 
while loading with opprobrium “political Dis- 
enters, preserve their consistency by using the 
pulpit for political purposes. In the course of this 


purely religious sermon, from which politics were 


carefully excluded, reference was made to Mr. 
Miall’s recent speech at Bradford, wherein it was 
asserted that Establishments were not from God 
but from man. On this the bishop, finding it con- 
venient to leap over Christianity and go back to 
Judaism—ecclesiastical minds always dwell in 
antiquity—asked, ‘‘ Was not the Jewish Church 
established and endowed?” We might repeat the 
proofs, which have been given over and over again, 
that the Jewish Church was not analogous to the 
English Establishment ; but we prefer to let Bishop 
Magee answer his impetuous Brother Fraser. At 
the late Conference at Northampton, in reply to 
the Rev. Sydney Gedge, Dr. Magee said he held 
as emphatically as any man that the Establishment 
was an accident, and not an essential of the Church ; 
and he further said that, although they had not in 
his judgment yet arisen, circumstances might arise 
in which the Establishment would be an injury and 
an evil to the Church, whose interests would, in 
such case, demand separation. Which of the 
bishops is right? The one wishes us to believe 
that God is the author of the Act of Parliament 
Establishment, the other distinctly declares that it 
is an accident. Shall we take our choice? Then 
we will say that Bishop Magee interprets history 
somewhat more accurately than swift-thinking 
Bishop Fraser reads the Old Testament. 
ARCHDEACON ALLEN AND CHURCH DerEnce.— 
Archdeacon Allen, of Shropshire, does not approve 
of Church Defence ; and he has induced a body of 
the Salop clergy to take a step which is a pretty 
strong condemnation of tlit tactics of Dr, Lee. 
The annual Archidecanal Conference is approach- 
ing, and the subjects to be brought forward there 
are previously to be discussed in the rural deaneries. 
In the Ruridecanal Conference at Whitchurch, 
when the subject of Church Defence was reached, 
the archdeacon made a bold but withal a wise 
suggestion. He advocated the expunging af tho 
matter from the programme ; and the rural dean, 
the Rev. Mr. Egerton, went heartily with the arch- 
deacon. No one buckled on armour for a stand-up 
fight, and—is it possible ?—the proposal was car - 
ried nem. con. The archdeacon insisted upon every 
clergyman and layman doing his duty, as the best 
means of defence, and the Rev. Mr. Egerton ex- 
pressed a similar opinion. May this be taken as a 
hopeful sign that at least some of the clergy believe 
the peculiar kind of combativeness of the Church 
Defence Society to be damaging to the Establish- 
ment? or as a sign that Church Defence meetings 


reveal only the impossibility of any agreement as 


to Church Reform? or as a sign that such meetings 
will be powerless to prevent lishment, and 
that, therefore, it is wise of the clergy, before Dis- 
establishment, to gird themselves up for the prac- 
tical work which must follow Disestablishment ’ 
Whatever this may be a token of, we rejoice to 
believe that there are a few of the clergy who prefer 
to spend their energies in attacking sin and vice 
and wretchedness rather than in fighting the war- 
fare for the State-supported supremacy of a sect. 
IoNORANCE—-REAL OR Fx D. — Many of our 
readers may probably 1 2 to be informed what 
Congregationalism is: Well, it means much the 
as Dissent, or Nonconformity . 
ionalista are Dissenters 


we 
— of various sorts of Dissenters. —Church 


PuRITANICAL Bisnors.—The Church Times, in 
writes : 


ifested itself in a manner altogether 
different from the simple incompe of Dr. Pel- 
‘ham, the repulsive partisanship of Dr. P 


the substitution of the oil of Winchester for the 
mustard of Durham.” 

A Crrrictism on A Queen’s CHapLain.—The 
Church Herald notices ‘‘ with deep the an- 
nouncement that the Rev. ford Augustus 
Brooke, minister of St. James’s Chapel, York-street, 
Westminster, has been inted one of the Chap- 
lains- payee | to the Guten. We utterly dis- 
claim (it says) having the slightest anti- 
pathy to Mr. Brooke, for whom, in fact, we should, 

m all we hear, be di to entertain socially a 
warm regard. But that is not the question. Mr. 
Brooke isa latitudinarian in religion in no appreciable 

different from a downright sceptic. We 

from what we have read in his recently pub- 
lished works, and what has been pointed out, in 
reviews of them, in our own columns. Such a reli- 


gionist cannot possibly be sincere in his profession 
wo 
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inciples of the Church of d, and 
refore be a fit person to be a Chaplain-in- 
to the Sovereign as Supreme Governor of 
the Church. Whoever may have the appointment 
of Her Majesty’s chaplains has therefore, in this 
case, incurred a serious responsibility.” 

Tue Bennett Jupement.—The Rev. C. T. Bird, 
vicar of Christ Church, Dorchester, preached his 
farewell sermon on Sunday evening. He assigned 
as his reason the Bennett a rey observing that, 
as a faithful Christian man, it was his duty to hate 
evil, which he regarded the teaching of Mr. Ben- 
nett. To him a general truce between all creeds 
and religions was intolerable. The hospital physi- 
cian did not on well with the quack doctors, 
coalitions in Parliamentary Government were dis- 
creditable, and equally objectionable were coali- 
tions for ing on religious instruction in the 
Church of England by a most vital 
and cardinal principles of religion. Was the Church 
of England a faithful church? The judges who had 

ronounced the recent judgment knew that Mr. 

ett’s doctrines were but a slight modification of 
the Romish mass, and yet they suffered them. 
Mr. Bennett and those like him said there was a 
real, actual, and objective presence of the body and 
blood of Christ at the Sacrament. The elements 
were adored. By priestcraft aud ceremonies the 
Saviour was being hidden from mankind ; innume- 
rable saviours were set up instead of the one great 
Baorifice ; therefore, he felt it his duty to secede. 


denomination; but he could have no fellowshi 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, Mr. Bi 
has been twelve years vicar of Christ Church, Dor- 


‘ 


He was a Churchman, and loved the formularies of 
the Church, and he did not intend to join any other 


Nor 4 CHEERFUL Revirw.—The holidays are 


now over; London is 
returned from the Tyrol and Switzerland, and are 
at their posts. The laity are at work again. Com- 
mittees have resumed their activities. e are all 
at home again, and as we were. No, not quite so. 
The difference is that the Protestantiam of the 
Church has received the rudest shock it has expe- 
rienced since the Reformation ; that the compromise 
which has been asserted of our formularies has been 
legally affirmed and acted on ; that the compre- 
hensiveness of the National Church has been made 
to reach to men professing the identical tenets of 
the Church of Rome, against which our Reformers 
protested ; that Popish perversions of Scriptural 
ordinances may now be promulgated with the 
licence, if not with the sanction, of the supreme 
ecclesiastical tribunal of the land ; that men’s 
hearts everywhere are failing them for fear and 
for dread of the things which may be — on 
our church and nation; that some of the clergy 
have seceded, on the ground of this judgment ; that 
others are preparing to follow; and that, if the 
seceders have enly the requisite powers of organisa- 
tion, they may, and will, draw after them into the 
ranks of Dissent, hundreds and thousands of men 
whose wounded hearts and troubled consciences 
can no endure the torture of suspense, and 
who feel that they must, at all hazardg, relinquish 
their fellowship with a Church — poo | 80 impo- 
tent to defend the truth, so exposed to the inroads 
of Papal teachers and teaching. We are not quite 
as we were. England may some day detect the dif- 
ference. Alas! that all her children do not perceive 
it now.— The Rock. 0 


QOHARGE oF THE BisHor or Sr. Davin’s.—The 
Bishop ef St. David's began his visitation on Friday, 
and prefagad his charge with the announcement that 
this was the last occasion on which he should address 
his clergy. He devoted hisremarks chiefly to a con- 
sideration of the change brought about in the 
Church of Rome by the definition and promul 
tion of the doctrine of * infallibility. 
now (Dr. Thirlwall said) N 
Roman Catholic, consistently with the first princi- 
ES his religion, to be a loyal subject of any 

vernment which was not itself subject to the 
will of the Po No statesman could be worthy 
of the name w eee eee ee vity 

the change which had been by the now 
d when he had to deal with for the 
further development of Roman Oatholic influence, 
especially in the control of education. We had 
received warning that the adherents of the 
Papacy would never be satisfied till the barriers’ of 
the constitution had been swept away and the 
throne had been made accessible to those who would 


be pledged far more dee than James II. to 
obedience to the Po e bishop went on to 
=— of the Ritualists and other * The 
itualists desired to re-Catholicise Church 


of r- 
thus 

lishme any- 

with them they pleaded 


Ns the two g 
it was as if the a 0 0 
march to take possession 6 9 85 


is that you" "Rt: us slong, ‘and not put an 
obstacle ih our way.” It wag saddening to thi 

that any body of the clergy could transfer their 
allegiance from a Church to which they professedly 
belonged, to an ideal body which had no existence 
save in their own imaginations. © With to 
the revision of the Scriptures, the bishop said he 
could testify to the groundlessness of the apprehen- 
sions which had been expressed either as to need- 
less alterations or as to the introduction of modern 


phraseology not in harmony with the style of the 
— version. If in this respect there was 


The clergy have 


: 
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any room for question, it was whether the revisers had 
not somes carried their scruples, on the conservative 
side, to excess. He did not believe that the revised 
version would be found behind its age, or that we 
should seek in it, in vain, for the ripest fruits of 
modern Biblical scholarship. The companies would 
not be worthy of their position if they did not court 
the utmost extent of candid criticism. Their work 
would have to make its way by its own merits. 
There was no fear of its being imposed by authority. 
He to see the education question still un- 
sett] He asked the clergy not to denounce or 
treat too lightly the value of even secular education, 
but to try and improve it. He urged the clergy to 
get seats on sc boards, and not to loge the ad- 
vantage of their position by standing aloof. 
Baptism witnout Water.—The Rev. Charles 
Voysey has introduced a service for the ‘‘ dedica- 
tion and benediction of children, in lieu of baptism. 
The new ceremony was performed on Sunday, and 
is thus described: On Sunday forenoon a well- 
dressed congregation filled Sf. George's Hall, 
Langham-place, the numbers being due.to the public 
announcement that ‘the service of the dedication 
and benediction of children would be performed for 
the first time, being a substitute for the ancient 
ceremony of baptism.’ On examining the precincts 
of the platform and round about (reserved seats), 
it was plain that but one child was there to be 
Nr 8 2 rr At the 
ekt side of the reading-desk stood a hi respect - 
able looking young couple, and on their left a friend 
held in her arms a fine male infant, 142 
some months old. Godfather or er there 
was none, and the party stood and knelt by them- 
selves—somewhat apart from the occupants of the 
front reserved seats. All eyes were naturally 
turned upon them, but the parents did not cease 
to pay the utmost attention to their devotions. 
When the usual hymns were sung and 2 said, 
the Rev. C. Voysey descended from the platform 
or stage, and taking his place in front of the 
parents of the child, commenced the ‘ Order of Ser- 
vice for the Dedication and Benediction of Children,’ 
meg sey by himself, and performed yesterday for 
the first time. It should be stated that it was after 
the reading of the second lesson that the ‘service’ 
was 8 The latter 2 with an exhor- 
tation, in which occurred the following passages :— 
The father and mother of this child now present 
desire us to join with them in giving thanks to the 
Lord and Giver of life for His precious gift to them, 
for all His mercy in supporting them under their 
anxieties, and for granting a happy issue out of 
much pain and sorrow. ey have bronght this 
child into the con tion of those who love the 
Lord and trust Him, that we may with one accord 
make our prayers on his behalf, that he = ee 
up in h of mind, body, and estate, a 
essing to his family, to country, and to the 
world at large. By this our solemn service 
we would, as it were, dedicate and consecrate this 
infant’s soul and body to the service of God.’ 
Then followed ws age for the parents and child, 
with responses from the choir. After the singin 
of a hymn, Mr. Vo 4. to the father and 
mother, and asked, ‘What is the name of this 
child?’ The father answered, but the name was 
inandible. The congregation stood all this time, 
and here the ‘order of service’ prescribes 
that ‘the minister shall take the child in 
his arms’ and say certain words in the 
name of the congregation.’ Accordingly, Mr. 


Voysey took the infant, and resting it on his left 
arm, said, ‘ We receive this child (naming 
the hands of his father and mother, and 


him) at 
ere with 


tion said ‘ Amen,’ and then 
the child to its 1 
eee er 
the Re Brayer-book. I services of 
were then proceeded with.” 


Beligions and Denominational Retvs, 
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MIDLAND BAPTIST UNION. 


The N the Midland Baptist Union 
commenced on M , Oct, 28, in the Baxter - gate 
school- room, Lough h, when a devotional pre- 
paratory service was held, under the presidency of 
the Rev. E. Stevenson, an address being afterwards 
delivered by the Rev. J. Fletcher, of Lenton, Notts. 

On Tuesday morning the sittings were resumed 
in the above-named school, the Rev. W. R. Steven- 
son, M.A., of Nottingham, presiding. Prayer having 
been offered up, 

The CHAIRMAN addressed the meeting, the sub- 
ject of his address being, The men of our large 
towns and villages ; do our present Christian agen- 
cies reach them? and if not, why not, 


* 
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After pointing out that a great percentage of the 


7 


ask did there not want more heartiness and 


ing into public religious services ] They were doubtless 
exceedingly and and to a certain . 
section o the' people extremely useful and ble, 


but would it not be possible to make them more 


able to the class he was ref Most of them 


half awake, 


ascendant, and in connection with Christian worshi 
shen deeded ax that 4 


keep them awake, and really 


they preferred, theref 
bedda — 
and then 


next great race. As a 9 for state of t 
the chairman s a modification in the style of 
ing, and that the sorvice be rendered more 


attractive and hearty in other respects. The singing 
he took it, should be as good as possible, and plenty of 
it, and, added to this, let long vers be jvoliseed, 
and let Christian men determine * revive the good old 
custom of responses, If they would reach the workin 
men, stiffness, coldness, formality, must be banish 
from our services, and in the preaching, the singin 
and the prayers there must be heart and life. He 
would next ask, would not their efforts to reach the 


workin 
of — were free and 
for the support 


_— 


orshi 
abstainer and Good Templar as he was, he did not 


believe that they would accomplish any wide-spread 
reformation of the le’s habits, until they 
had set up all over the — Bey 


British Workmen's Homes, 


as he had named, they would be doing m 
wards solving the difficult problem of how to gain 
working men for Christ. (Cheers. ) 


An —— discussion followed on the subject 
of the address. secretary, the Rev. W. Woods, 
then reported eighty· four churches as follo the 
Union, with a membership of 10,982, and 19,125 
Sunday-scholars, showing an increase during the 
year of seventy-seven members and 351 scholars. 
The ing was adjourned at 1.30 p.m., when 


— been 
J. 8. Wells) submitted his statement of 
from which it 
hand of 118. 4d. 

On the motion of the Sxcretary, the time of 
next year's meetings was fixed for the second Mon- 
day and Tuesday in September. 


accoun 
that there was a balance 


*, 
in 


having been transacted, the Rev. T. Goapsy, B. A., 
of Derby moved— 
That 


It seemed that the question did 
ment. It stood in the way of the Church in many 
respects, and the only way in which it was to 
settled was by the di ishment and di 

ment of the Church, and by having a free Church. 


No doubt there was a great amount of genuine 
religious life in the Church of There 
were to go b 


was for instance Dr. Pusey, if th 
his writings, but the question could only be 
in one way. He did not say that they should not 
vote for candidates for Parliament unless they 
would vote for Mr. Miall’s motion, but he did say, 
that in all their boroughs they should strive to get 
men that would take right action in the matter, 
for until the question was settled there would be 
much conflict and dissension in theland. (Cheers.) 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Frissy, sup- 
ported by Rev. T. WII, and carried. 


The SkcRETARY suggested that a petition in 


— 


: 


— — — — — — 
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MERTHYR TYDFIL.—TESTIMONIAL TO 
THE REV. F. 8. JOHNSTONE. 


you 
from our midst one who bas, at all 
an active interest in the general 
community. 
rr have you — — our views 
uestions momen such courage 
you exhibited in defending 
that we are free to confess that the 
to fill your place will be a very difficult 


ee one —— 
ee a distinguished . 
— : 11 advocacy of ~~ 
om and religious eq * by al 0 
The position you have taken in reference to the Educa- 
tion question is known not U Bagland town aud in the 


Prin ty, but poms rary erally. Your 
— 5 been associated wi Are 
thinkers within the ranks of Nonconformity, and your 
iscussed and endorsed by many of the 


of’ 


rowth of 4 ** ion in your own direction which 
on recen cakes "once al you have had cause to 
triumph — rejoice over the conversion of some of your 
ablest opponents. 

The eminent services you have rendered as a member 
of the Merthyr School are as creditable to your, 
self ‘as they are satisfactory to the large majority who 
honoured themselves by returning you as their repre- 
sentative. Your gentlemanly ing as a member has 
endeared you to your colleagues, your readiness to 
act on the various committees, as well as your fidelity in 
the di of the onerous duties connected therewith, 
prove the deep interest you take in the advancement 
of elementary education, and your desire to secure 
for all, schools, in which there will be no violation of 


ence. 
As secretary of the Merthyr Science and Art Com- 
mittee you have also —x valuable aid in promoting 
technical education. ' 

We cannot conclude without expressing our sincere 
hope that in your new sphere of labour every blessin 
may attend you, and that you a | long be enabl 
to employ in the cause of truth and progress the same 
energy, courage, and ability which you have displayed 
among ourselves, « 


Mrs. Crawshay in addressing the assembly said 


that her relations to Mr. Johnstone were purely of 


a public nature. They had differed on some points, 
especially on the vital question of education, but they 
91 other credit for intentions, also 

t neither would, if they could help it, allow either 
dogmatic or sectarian religious education in schools. 
But she did not accept Mr. Johnstone’s view in 
banishing ious education altogether from their 
their schools. She thought religious education indis- 
pensable on the basis of the Bible. But if they 
could not have the Bible or selected portions of it, 
she would then ask all members of school boards 
whether it might not be possible to find some book 
or books with a decidedly religious bearing on the 
education of the children—some book which should 
lead the child from nature up to nature’s God— 
entirely without reference to sects ordogmas. Those 
then could be left to the churchesand chapels, and to 
Sunday -school teaching, under the superintendence of 
the ministers of each denomination. As to the much 
abused 25th Clause of the Education Act, it had 
always seemed to her toshow wisdom on the part 
of our legislators, only equalled by the attempt to 
put a tax on lucifer 3 and ter) 
—when the country had done all its ling on 
is proposed tax, it with the meek- 
addition of 2d. to the 


when they had finished all 
over this celebrated 
be Ry accept 
way our rs might pro 
ificulty. It was customary 4 — 
to ise the bero of the hour, but 
how well that hall was that night, she 
felt anything that she should say would be 


superfluous ; therefore, she had only to express in 
the names of the friends there assembled, how. with 
sorrow they parted from Mr. Johnstone. At the same 
„Ae a field of 
labour which would be of greater importance, 
bably, than even n how heartily they 
wished him and his family all comfort and happi- 
— in * new home. (Cheers, and continued 
Letters were then read from Mr. W. Harris, 
the treasurer, and Mr. Richard, M. P., ex- 
ing regret Nr y 
5 * 


He said that he could 
to an attack than make a on that occa- 
sion. He was afraid that if he often read the 
beautiful address which lay on the table, he would 
begin to think himself much better than he really 
was. The o ly antidote he could have to the pain 


of ee seupemen ts was in occasionally replying to 
addressés of a very different character. Pie ‘had 
been in Merthyr nearly seven years; and, though 
not a Welshman by either birth or descent, had 
felt bound in honour and duty to labour for the 
immediate of those around him, This had 
involved him in much contention and struggli 

but he had all along felt that in adhering to the 
— gg he believed to be sound and genuine, he 
w in the end find sufficient candour in human 


nature to ensure the acce ce of those princi 
bias 0 sleep patent boon tha cane — 


more easily y 


oe 2 not from any disregard to 

ous of children, nor be®ause he did 
not eve religious education to be absolutely 
necessary for their proper development. (Hear, 
hear.) He had all along maintained that without 
religious education, other education was of compa- 


ratively small value. But the only point was, who 
was to give the power? While the State was 
competent to give the secular, it was not competent 


to give the religious teaching. Mr. Johnstone 
proceeded :— 

I also say there is no part of the world in which that 
principle is more were y Sos more truly exhibited 
than in the Principality of Wales, because, as all here 
will admit, religious education was for à long time 
néglected by the State, even whilst the State preferred 
to give that religious teaching. For is it not admitted 
even by Churchmen, that before Nonconformity had 
any existence in the principality, the religious teaching 
in this of the country was much below what was 
needed by the people. In fact, the people were neg- 


: lected by those who were appointed by the State to 
give religious education ; it was not until men who had 
religion in their souls, who were inspired as the 
Apostles and early teachers were inspired, arose, and 
without any connection with the State, withont being 
recognised by the State—being often ignored and per- 
secuted by the State—taught religion to the people in 
their own way, that Wales became a religious country. 
(Cheers. ) And I believe if we begin to hand over the 
religious education of the people to the State in any 
way whatever, we shall lapse into that degenerate con- 
dition into which we have always lapsed when we have 
allowed religious teaching to be done by Acts of Par- 
liament, and rules, and laws, and not by the hearta 
and by the inspiration of the people themselves, 
(Cheers. ) 7 

He did not, however, say this in disagreement from 
Mrs. Crawshay, whom he warmly, eulogised both 
for her advocacy of religious freedom generally, 
and for her action as a member of the school board. 
He pointed to the testimonial as an encouragement 
to all to persevere in the path of conviction, and 
never to forsake it. The address referred to his 
advocacy of certain views when they were un, 
popular, and he had been warned that they would 
not be listened to ; but that was not an argument 
worthy of an intelligent being. The people would 
accept views when explained and found sound, and 
if we were to follow in the trail of the people, 
instead of endeavouring to lead them in the right 
and true way, we should occupy a most unworthy 
position. He had been sent to the school board in 
the character of a combatant; but though there 
had been 4 deal of fighting, he felt that the 
majority of the board would be found to be prac- 
tically in favour of the principles which the great 
majority of the ratepayers of that parish had en- 
dorsed. Mr. Johnstone concluded with some refe- 
rences to his life among the ple of Merthyr, 
and to other matters of local interest, and was 
loudly cheered on resuming his seat. 

Mes rs. Gould, Mofgan, and John Beynon, an the 
Revs. O. W. James, Job Milés, and Dinnick, having 
addressed the meeting in praise of Mr. Johnstone, a 
vote of thanks was pro to Mrs. Crawshay by 
the Rev. Mr. Johnstone, and carried amid loud 
acclaim. Mrs. Crawshay having made a suitable 
acknowledgment, the proceedings terminated. 


The Rev. Dr. Marshall, of Coupar A „5 a 
prominent United Presbyterian minister, who has 
taken a leading in ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional controversies in Scotland, has just been pre- 
sented with 2,000 guineas in recognition of his 
services to the church of Christ.” 

A sister of Mr. — — has been preaching 
with much success at —— in Cambridge 
shire, where her husband is a Baptist minister. The 
cases from Willi tried before the local bench 
have decreased to such an extent that the police 
authorities have expressed their thanks to the lady 
preacher as being the instrument of the improve- 
ment. 

' Broomspury Carer. — The Soliton Daily 
— — that — 5 — T. = Handford, — 
town, accep a to the pastorate o 

OC London, vacant by the retire- 

A Merronant Preacuer.—Mr. Sp having 
left London for the continent, the services at the 
M i Tabernacle on Sunday were con- 
du by Mr. Lockhart, who isa merchant of Liver- 
pool, has for several years taken an active part in 
religious services, and is very popular in Liverpool 
as a lay preacher. 

CHRISTIAN Mission IN THE East oF LoxDox.— 
On Monday last, Mrs. Booth, wife of the Rev. W. 
Booth, laid the foundation stone of a new hall, in 
Kirby-street, Poplar, to seat, when completed, 550 
peo A tea-meeting was afterwards held in the 

esleyan day-school, where the members of the 
iaission prepared themselves by hearty singing and 
eating Se go out into the streets and proclaim a full 
salv on the to the masses, many of whom 
followed them to the United Methodist Free 
Church in Bath-street, where a meeting was 
held at seven o clock, W. Oakley, „ of Bow, in 
thechair. Addresses were given by Mrs. Booth, Rev. 
W. Boydon (United Methodist — Church), Miss 
Billups, and others, and the collections of the day 
amounted to 55“. 10s, 3d, een b 
-I but leaving sti to be 
out of the total cost of the hall, 700/. 

BxLragr.— The churchand ion at Albert 
Bridge, Belfast, held their annual soirée on Friday 
evening, October 11. About two hundred persons 
attended. The Rev. C. Skuse, Rich-hill, presided, and 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. A. Denholm, 
Geo. Crow, and Jno. White. Wm. H. Jamieson, 
Esq., one of the deacons, presented a purse of 


sovereigns in the name of the church and co 

tion, to the tor, the Rev. A. Morrison: r. 
Jamieson, in ding over the purse, said that it 
was to be ed as a token of the very deep 


affection which they all bore to their beloved pastor 
and an acknowledgment of their thankfulness to 
God for the grace bestowed on the church in giving 
him to rule over it. Mr. Morrison, on receiving the 
pene said that he deeply valued the gift, as he 

w they had 122 out of their poverty. He 
needed no special evidence of his people’s affection, 
as the short period of his ministry among them had 
been sustained in an atmosphere of love. 

Doksxr IATION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHuRCHES.—Autumnal meetings of the association 
were held at Portland on Wednesday, October 30th. 
The pastors and delegates assembled at the Congre- 


ae chapel at ten o’clock for the transaction of 
e usual business of the association. At twelve 


* 
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clock a discussion took place on Our 45 
meetings.“ A paper Was read on the subject by 
the Rev. J. Kyu, of Wimborne, and the discussion 
that followed Was a very animated one, sustained 
for n two hours. Testimony wos borne by 
some ren to the satisfactory character of the 
— for prayer in their ewn localities ; but the 
general opinion expressed was that prayer-meetings, 
as at present condweted, were not marked by the 
fife and earestmess that are to be desired, and that 
sometimes they serve rather to depress than to | 
stimulate spiritual life. Various M sug- 
tions were thrown out with reference to the 
means for rendering these services more useful 
and more generally attractive. It wasacknowledged, | 
however, by all thespeakers that without an increase | 
of spiritual life in the churches no mere alterations 
of method can secure lasting good results. At the 
blic meeting held in the evening an address was 
Aclivered by the chairman of the association, the 
Rev. B. Gray, of Blandford, on Some of the indirect 
effects of the sceptical spirit of the age on the 
spiritual life of the church.’ 
were delivered, une by the Rev. T. J. Austin, of 
Bridport, ou The duties of Christians to each other 
arising out of, their church fellowship,” the other 
by the Rev. T. Orr, of Poole, on The duties of 
Christians to the world.” 

Berks AND OxrorD INDEPENDENT ASs0ClATION. 
—The autamnal meetings of the Berks, South 
Oxon, aad South Bucks Association of Independent 
Churches and Ministers, were held at High 
Wycombe on the 28th and 29th of October. 
excellent discourse was delivered by the Rev. G. 
W. Conder on Monday evening. At the business 

interest was manifested on the sub- 


ject of education, and after a most lucid and 
masterly exposition of all the beari of the 
estio by the Rev. J. F. Stevenson, LL.B., the 


ollowing resolution, moved by Mr. Councillor 
Colebrook, of Reading, and seconded: by Mr. 
Stevenson, was carried nem. con. 

That this association holds that lite instruction only 
should be given in schools supported by the State, and that 
the reli education of the young constitutes a principal 
duty of families and churches; and that no amendment of 
the Elementary Education Act will be satisfactory to this 
3 not provide for the repeal of the 24th 
At the evening meeting sketches of evangelistic 
work were given by Messrs. Faith aud Broadbridge, 
and addresses were delivered by the Rev. E. Jukes, 
of Uxbridge, on Man's mission and his qualifica- 
tion for it,” and by the Rev. E. W. Shalders, of 
Newbury, on ‘‘ Labouring in prayer.” The meetings 
were largely attended, At each of them a resolution 
was — — referring to the unusually beautiful, 
holy, and Christ-like character of the late Rev. 
James Rowlapd, of Henley, for twenty-eight years 
a member of the association, expressing the 
— “any sympathy with his beloved widow and 

v. 


Correspondence. 


— 
THE LATE MR. BENNETT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir, With referenco to your notice of the late Mr. John 
Benvett, allow me as an intimate friend of his toadd a 
few particulars. in the early part of the year 1847, 
Mr. Bennett's affairs became involved to a very serious 
extent, through the dishonourable conduct of one of his 
clients. For upwards of twenty years he struggled in 
vain to recover lost ground, and as he deemed it, lost 
honour ; and at last, worn out with anxiety and trouble, 
he succumbed to a disease which, in ordimary ciroum- 
stances, ought not to have been so suddenly fatal. 

He bas left two unmarried daughters (one of whom is 
in very delicate health), totally unprovided for. As 
some acknowledgment of his services to Nonconformist 
interests, might not some cffort be made to prevent 
these two daughters from being thrown upon the world? 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
J. R. M. 

Nov. 1, 1872. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sm, -I hare often wondered that some public body like 
the Dissenting Deputies” did not put into motion an 
agency to collect statistics of the various religious de- 
nominations in England, for 1 thought it a work very 
neodful to be done; and I was therefore much pleased 
and gratified when I observed that such a useful work 
was to be accomplished under the superintendence of 
the proprietor of the Nonconformist newspaper. The 
four Supplements, together with those previously pub- 
lished, will vontain a mass of information relative to the 
moral and religious condition of England. I think that 
persons of all denominations are under great indebted - 
ness to you, and that you deserve their cordial thanks 
for undertaking so great a responsibility. The revela- 
tions made of the real state of matters will tend to put 
a check to the very loose remarks made by such persons 
as Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Hubbard, and others like 
them—remarks grounded upon no correct data what- 
ever that, the Established Church was rapidly increas- 
ing, and that Nonconformity was decaying. 

From the returns of the fourteen largest towns of 
England, I find that the so-called National Church 
makes provision of sitting accommodation as follows :— 
In ane town (Brighton) for one-fourth of the population; 


one: fifth of the entire population. 


surprise many persons. Let me give you bne example. 


———ü—E 


Two other addresses 


— 


in two (Bristol aud Wolverhampton) for one fifth; in 
seven of the largest of them for one-seventh; in one 
(Salford) for one-eighth ; in two more (Sheffield and New- 
castle) for one-ninth; and in one (Pradford) for only 


one-tenth of the people. If we take the whole fourteen 
towns together the average provision of sittings will be 
about one-seventh of the entire population. In the 
same towns Nonconformity provides sittings for about 


Aud there are other statistics which some of us who 
live in tke country could give which would start and 


There cre two villages whieh lie contiguous—their 
nnited population is 1,600; the great and small tithes 
amonut to 2,6004, per annum; the average attendance 
at both ehu¥ches is 130; this attendance is about one- 
twelfth of the population, and at a cost of 20/. per 
annum for each person in attendance. And such is the 
condition of thousands of villages in England, Wel, 
according to the present Lord Chancellor, in his speech 
against Mr. Miall’s motion last summer, such sweet 
influences are shed tipo the poor by the existence and 
presence of un Establishod Church. The influences 
should be very sweet indeed when they cost at the rate 
of 20d. for each person in attendance, including men, 
women, and children ! ‘ 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES HARGREAVES. 
South Creake, Norfolk, 
— (— 
TRR BAPTISTS IN MANCHESTER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dran Stn, —I find the Tory papers in these parts im- 
pugn the accuracy of your Census Returns for the city 
of Manchester, and insinuate that the statistics have 
been unfairly collected. 

No one acquainted with the facts cat imagine for 
a moment that you have designédly favoured the Free 
Churches, or credited them with greater zeal than they 
have manifested. Will you permit me to show that, if 
errors have te be amended, a correction in favour of 
tive Free Churches will have to be made ju the case of 
the Baptists of Manchester ? 

You report the increase in the sittinge in places of 
worship provided by the Baptists of ouf capital as 530. 
Now, since 1851, the new ehapél in Oxford-road has 
been built for the Rev. A. Maclaren, and accommodates 
some 600 persons more than did the old chapel. 
Every-street Chapel has been opened during the laut 
twenty-one years, and seats 400 persons. Hamer. street 
Chapel, where Mr. W. Bireh preaches, accommodates 
more than 600 people, so that here we have an increase 
of 1,600 sittings since 1851. York-street Chapel has 
disappeared, but the loss has been fully compensated 
dy the erection of the hew chapel in Moss-lane. 


I trouble you with this note to point the moral that, 
though in some instances you may have under- 
stated the increase in the Church of England, in other 
instances the increase of the Free Churches is under- 
stated. Your conclusions, I believe, will be more than 
maintained on re-inquiry. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, 

Accrington, Nov, 4, 1872. 


the capital proposed is 100, 000“. To increase the capital 
so as to secure a sufficient basis for the insurance con- 
templated is the work now engaging attention. It 18 
proposed to raise the tum in 20,000 shares of 5. each, 
Not Rave the promoters any doubt that before long & 
capital will be secured, amply sufficient, to justify Bes 
ginning business. 


The premium on insutancs Of trust property always 


contemplated in this association is 1s. 6d. per cent. 


Ns distinctive feature is (after paying 50. per cent. to 


the shareholders), the application of the profits in aid of 
the erection and 


improvement of Congregational 
Churches, schools, manses, colleges, &c. 
Yours truly, 
J. C. GALLAWAY, Secretar}: 
8, Blomfield-street, London, #.C., No¥. 3, 1879. 


S FAN NARY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HALIFAX. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Mr Dzan Sin, —In attending the Union meotings at 
Nottingham, and conversing with several of the brethren, 
I have been a tonished to find that some etst'n of petddtt 
have circulated a report to the effect thalno ono can become 
o member of thé ahove Church who is not a tectotaler. 
Will ¥ou kindly allow this letter to be inserted in the 
Nonconformist, in order that those who have heard 
the report may be assured that it is entirely false? It 
is quite true that we have a Band of Hope containing 
nearly two thousand members, most of whom are adulta ! 
but we have never made teetotalism a condition ¢f 
Church membership, and never thot'ght of dolug sd, 
Yours very thily, 

GEO. THOMPSON (Pastor). 


CHURCH FINANCE. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Dear Six, — Two sectional meetings were held at 
Nottingham bearing on different branvhes of chureh 
finance. The respective papers of Rev. H. T. Robjohns 
N. A., and J. C. Williams, Esq:, were most full an 
Valuable. 
Much important information and many weiglity tig: 
gestions were advanced by different porsong on 
subjects, and a resolution as to practical measures will 
doubtless soon be carried into effect. 

One featute of the speeches that struck some minds 
Was that so few appeared to grasp the true Scriptural 
idea of providing a portion of gains, early after new 
receipts,, first for Lord's Day offerings, and thet for 
other religious and benevolent uses, 

No one will deny, that any measures must for stitctss 
depend oh a good of personal gifts. Surely 
then, all real difficulties Would Vanish before — 
conscientious personal storing; while no possiblé m¥thdd 
will prove s&tisfaétory, without heirty and faithful 
self-assessment from invome, from the force of Divine 
love, Educhtlon in this is the great want. Without 
it all plans and arrangements will be vain. 

Testimonies tendered to me as to the happiness and 
power of storing exceed mention. A written ono [ 
quote: Mr. Ross visited our town a year ago iat 
March, and advocated the principles of wéeKly dturifig, 
As the results of this advocacy several mombers of our 


[The first paragraph of our Supplement of to-day con- 
tains the only reply to this letter that is necessary, 
That is, in brief, that our totals fur 1872 are mostly 
right, and that the increase may be wrongly stated, 
but only because the 1851 returns are wrong. — Eb. 
Noncoy. | 


CONGREGATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 

Sin, — Through the courtesy of a friend, I yesterday 
received a circular, which is being issued apparently by 
an existing insurance company. This circular states 
that the attempt to form a denominational fire in- 
surance company, having for its principal object the 
insurance against fire of Corgregational churches, &., 
not at present being successful, many influential Con- 
gregationalists have applied to the management of this 
corporation to kuow whether, if met by fair support, 
they could not extend to that important body the ad- 
vantages anticipated from the new company.” I am 
desired, therefore, to say that the directors of this 
corporation are prepared to take up the insurance of 
Congregatioual places of worship, &c., upon altogether 
exceptional terms, that is to say, at a uniform rate of 
Is. 6d. percent. 

Of course a circular of that kind sufficiently speaks 
for itself ;and will no doubt be fairly interpreted by thé 
Congregational ministers for whom it seems to be specially 
prepared. 

I avail myself of its issue just to say, that the scheme 
of a Congregational Fire Insurance Association has made 
progress from the beginning till now, and that, though 
the directors have not yet commenced business, there is 
as far as I know only one intention respecting the 


hand, though of the same kind as at first, is much larger 


to maturity. 


We began with a capital of 10,000/. When that sum 


| 
| 
I am ata 


the Birmingham . 
matter, viz., to persevere in the course marked out till I have never seen questioned, there are eighty-one Pro- 
the object uimed at be accomplished, As the scheme in 


in its bearings, it needs all the longer time to bring it | situate in the suburbs, and enumera 


was guaranteed, we went for 20,000/. After we had 4 — to be fo 
reached that figure, we advanced to 50,000/. ; and now | cipal borough. I should like, also, before accepting 


church at St James's street adopted the prineiple. 
Tuey all rejoice, and have made the ehurch to rejoice 
That they have been thus led. 

They find giving a far easier, more delightful and 


more spiritual a thing than they ever dreamed it dould 


be. I gladly give this testimony to Wiidourage Mr. R., 
and to‘induce others to go tnd do likewise.—J. Morley 
Wright, Pastor of St. James's-street Church, Notting- 
ham, Oct. 15, 1872.” 

If anyone deems this fanaticism—is it not much more 
likely that he himself is ignorant and unbelieving as to 
a heart bliss, and vital church power 

Dear Sir, yours truly, 
JOHN ROSS, 

Hackney, Oct, 18, 1872, 


THE BIRMINGHAM STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —As you state in your comments upon your own 
statistics of the religious accommodation in the large 
towns of England — Wales, that you “court the most 
rigid scrutiny,” will you allow me a few words in your 
columns on the table referring to Birmingham (muni- 
cipal bo h). First of all, the totals, according to 
your own. figures, are incorrect in several instances— 
viz,, as to the number of sittings in 1872, the number 
of places of worship added between the years 1851 and 
1872, and the total increase in the number of sittings 
between the same years. 
total is 44,539, instead of 32,739, assuming your figures 
to be correct. Moreover, if you add together the 
total of sittings in 1851 and the total increase in 1872, 
as given by you, the result is 99,453, instead of 107,453. 

— to conceive how you make out the 
number of places of worship other than those connected 
— of England to be 110. According ta, 
Book, the statements in which 


| with the C 


testant Dissenting places of worship, and nine n 
Catholic, or ninety in all, in the municipal borough, If 
you add in the number of Dissenting es of worshi 

in the Red Boo 

outside the municipal borough, the total will strangely 
enough coincide with your total of 110. But then, in 
ht to add in the twenty additional 
in the same area outside ni- 


2 


In this last case the gross 


— D255 — 


: 


‘are not aware of any errors in the way of adding up in 
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your statistics as correct, to know the sources from which 
you derive your tation of the numbers each place 


of worship will — am, Sir, your obedient — 
R. B. Buroms, M. A. 


Vicar of St. Paul's, and Hon. Sec. of the Church 
Defence and Reform Association, Birmingham. 
[Wich regard to the castings-up, our correspondent 
has hit a blut, and we greatly regret it. This particular 
Table escaped revision as it came from the printer's 
hands, after some corrections which reached us late, 
and of course Mr Burges is entitled to make the worst 
of the fault, which we are quite sure he will do. We 


the other thirteen Tables. We need hardly say that this 
one shall be set right in future editions of the Supplement. 
As to the other alleged error, which would be a serious 
one if true, our enumerator in Birmingham sends the 
following satisfactory explanation :—‘‘ Mr. Burges says 
he ‘is at a loss to conceive how you make out the 
number of places of worship other than those connected 
with the Church of England to be 110.“ We answer (1) 
Mr. Burges’s authority, the ‘Birmingham Red Book, 
is not absolutely reliable, as it does not contain a 
complete list of the places of worship in the borough. 
For example, a Baptist chapel in Frederic-street, which 
is included in our return, is not mentioned in the Red 
Book’ at all. The Red Book gives churches and chapels 
only, and has no list of mission stations. The 110 
‘ places of worship’ given in your return, of course 
include mission stations. If Mr. Burges had given any 
serious attention to the matter before rushing into 
print, he would have observed that the forty-six places 
of worship as given in the return in connection 
with the Church of England, include six mission 
stations with accommodation for 1,300, of which his 
authority, the ‘Red Book makes n° mention. 
Mr. Burges insinuates that while all the Noncon- 
formist places of worship outside the municipal 
boroughs are included in the return, none are included 
of those belonging to the Church of England. This is 
not correct. “fhere are altogether four places of wor- 
ship outside the municipal borough included in the 
returns. The reasons for ixcluding them were as fol- 
lows :—The Church of England statistics were supplied 


by a distinguished member of that Church, a gentle. 


} 


—— s 


THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


over by the Lorp Mayor, was held on 
e Mansion-house, resolutions 


1 17 
Mr. H. M. 


yw reaty 

with the Sultan of Zanzibar, but there was every 
reason to hope that the talents of Sir Bartle Frere 
would soon enable us to get rid of what everybody 
isgn the country. Ile (ihe 

Lord Mayor) would say nothing of the Pacific Ocean, 


and no doubt we 
ts of qo ya 


to supply the Sultan of Zanzibar 

ount of income he was deriving from the 
iniquitous traffic. In conclusion, his lordship read 
letters of with the objects of the meeting 


and Sir Stafford Northcote. 


The Bishop of WixcugstER moved 88 
same imperative du 
to ss the West 
to the suppression of 
This motion, he said, 
say something on the eral 
o instincts of the City of London 
the old with the new anti-slavery move- 
wding of the hall and the interest 
countenance, showed him that 


~~ 


r“ 


question.’ 


trade, the language of the leaders of the movement 
was not so much against slavery in the West India 
Islands, as against the devastation of Africa and the 
= evil and injustice done to the African people. 
ndignation was raised against the cruelty in almost 
every degree, which was tised in the collection 
of the slaves, in the stirring up of one petty chief- 
tain against another, and tlo consequent promotion 
of internecine warfare, during which peaceful vil- 
were fired, and the i itants kidnapped and 

sold. That was the evil of old ; this wae the abomi- 
nation now. As regarded the 
from the interior to the coast, the evil was actually 
greater, arid was of necessity increasing — 7 
the accursed trade always devastated and 
epopulated as it progressed, driving further back 
— — the game preserves from which the 
of men gathered up their wretched victims. 


The evidence of Sir d Heath, Captain Vivian, 
and others, was that, where two years ago populous 
and ul populations wers engaged in agricul- 


ture, and cotton-growing, and manufacture, they 
travelled 120 miles without finding a single human 
habitation. The accursed trade had passed over 
it like a fire, having before it a Garden of 
Eden, leaving behind it a desolate wilderness. 
Every year, therefore, the slave-trade was allowed 
to continue, the distance over which the victims 
had to march was increased. Already, according 
to Dr. Livingstone’s estimate, but one in seven or 
ten of the natives captured ever reached the coast, 
and if the trade thrust itself further into the inte- 
rior of Africa, the proper would soon become 
8 , y those great interior lakes which 
Livingstone had made known to us, saw the slave- 
dealers’ boats lannched u them, and were used 
for the transportation of slave-traders’ victims. 
The march from the interior—who could calculate 
its wretchedness ? and then, when arrived at the 
coast, their sufferings were not at an end, for they 
were crowded into Arab dhows, to be transported 
across the sea. Some of them were, according to 
that wretched treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
taken up and down the coast, but the greater 
number were carried to Zanzibar for transportation 
elsewhere, and that in such numbers that of the 
20,000 estimated to pass 


captare pom 


ing deacriptions ever written. It 
could not be said of these 

used to be said of the West Africans, that they 
were taken from benighted Africa into Christian 
lands. There were some who held that the diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that this slave-trade 
was not carried on by „ and that 
we were not bound to stop what was being done by 
Arabs. Such objectors maintained that we were 
not bound to go on Quixotic enterprises- over the 
world to prevent others from doing iniquity. His 


Answer was that this East African slave-trade was 


in the main, if not exclusively, carried on by British 
capital advanced by British capitalists. e rich 
Banian advertised a caravan going into the interior 
to collect hides, gam, copal, and, above all, ivory ; 
and, the caravan being fitted out, was committed to 
an Arab adventurer. It was perfectly well known 
to the English Consul at Zanzibar that the caravan 
was going, and by-and-by rumours came to the coast 
of the number of slaves the caravan was bringing, 
of the intestine wars it was nourishing. Bat there 
was no evidence upon which to proceed, and as lon 

as the treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar existed, 
it was impossible to check what was going on in the 
interior. The money for this traffic was furnished 
by the Banian, who was a British subject, and 
therefore this was as much a British question as was 
that respecting the West Indian slave-trade ; and 
incidentally it was more, because there was not a 
single Banian house in India, or the protected 
States, or even at the Courts of Zanzibar and 
Muscat, who were not dependent upon British 
influence. Through our commerce, through our 
protection of the native mérchants, through our 
intimate connection with the governing States of 
the East, Great Britain was just as directly hound 
in the sight of God and man to remody this evil in 
the East as she was in the West. ‘lhe most con- 
clusive of all reasons was that Great Britain had, 


in the face of the world and in the name of — 


undertaken this championship. She had 

that the slave-trade was a piracy, and should not 
exist on the seas. She had pledged herself, as 
Empress of the Seas, as the power to which the 
God of Justice had rye comman.|, to say that 
the ocean-paths should not be contaminated by the 
slave-trader’s track; and when a great le under- 
took a cause like this, in the sight of and man, 
it was not for it to shirk duty merely because it 


became a troublesome question. Great Britain had 


9 791 > ay coat end me 
to carry it through. e one necessary was 
4 ihn ong of the Christian Powers — enforce a deof- 
sion to put the slave-trade down. At this moment 
there was, thank God, a tendency in all the Chris- 
tian Powers to unite with us in this holy under- 
taking. Germany, France, and America had 


| Ya great commerce rising and risen with the | country. 


of the slaves 


| port of Zanzibar, and the slave-trade was the enemy 


of all righteous commerce as the bandit and assassin 
were the enemies of all righteous travel. This 
readiness on the part of other Christian nations 
marked an opportunity which might never occur 
to us again. As to whether money was to be paid 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar—there was an increase in 
the commerce of Zanzibar of something like 24, 000“. 
a year, and when it was estimated that 20,000/. was 
the utmost he could lose by the abolition of the 
slave-trade, he (the bishop) did not think there was 
any need to reimbutee him with 1 (Cheers. ) 
In conclusion, the right rev. prelate held that he 
had established the points he laid down, and — 
the country that our very prosperity mig ht depend 
upon the 2 in which we discharged this — 
trust which he had described. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Kirkman Hoposon, M. P., seconded the 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

The next speaker was Mr. STANLEY, who was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. 

Bishop Pizrs CLAUGHTON sup the resolution. 
He said he was convinced we should find there was 
some mistake in what Mr. Stanley had said respect- 
ing the Seychelles Islands. (Cheers.) Sir Bartle 
Frere would go there, and Mr. Stanley would, he 
felt sure, be the first to thank us for the opportunity 
of refuting the statement. (Cheers.) he right 
rev. preiate described his own experience of the East 
African slave-trade. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Earl of HAkrowWby proposed the next rosolu- 
tion, viz :— a 

That this meeting ple itself to Promote by all conati- 
tutional means the abolition of the East African slave-trade, 


and rejoices in the recent a tment by the Government 
of the special mission which has for its end this great 


opject. 

He was glad to find that something of the old 
feeling which used to make men rally round the 
name of Wilberforce still existed. , 

Mr. Orway, M. P., seconded the motion. When 
he witnessed the reception accorded to Mr. Stanley 
he saw in it encouragement for proceeding uporf 
this great slavery question. Why was this American 
citizen received so enthusiastically ? It was because 
that vast assembly felt that they saw in Mr. 
Stanley a man who had done agreat work, who havi 
put his hand tg the plough had not looked back, an 
who, when others hesitated, went on—(cheers)—and 
did not stop until he had achieved that which was 
the object of his mission, and had informed us of the 
safety of Livingstone. (Cheers.) Let them 
in the same way in — | the t work of 
the abolition of slavery, which they undertaken, 
Although they were now acquainted with the 

bilities of this country with to the 
slave-trade in East Africa t had not realised 
their direct responsibilities. ost of the gentle- 
men forming the meeting no doubt voted for mem- 
bers of Parliament, Parliament was deeply 
committed in the matter. The House of Commons 
had voted money for carrying out the stipulations 
of the treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar, and we 
had but one course to pursue, and that was to get 
rid of the treaty. ope How that was to 
done might well be left to the distinguished states- 
man who had undertaken to go out tc Zanzibar. We 
should not have done enough when we had abrogated 
the treaty: we must proceed to action, nid cal 40 
the place where the slaves were exported, but at the 
lace where they were received. During the last 
tive years the export of slaves from Zanzibar had 
exceeded by many thousands the number reached 
in previous years. He seconded the motion with 
his whole heart, believing that the Government 
never took a step more likely to bring about a 
successful result than in the appointment of the 
Zanzibar mission, and placing at its head such a man 
as Sir Bartle Frere. (Cheers. ) 

Sir BARI Frere, who had been compelled to 
leave the room through illness, returned amidst loud 
— and apologised for his temporary absence. 

e congratulated the Lord Mayor upon the results 
of the first poses Sep the Mansion-house, and upon 
the growth of public opinion since that time. After 
the speeches which been delivered, he had really 
nothing to say of the horrors of the slave-trade, but 
with regard to the treaty with the Sultan of i- 
bar, he begged to say that at the time that engage- 
ment was entered into it was made with the most 
perfect conviction that it went as far as at that 
time it was possible to go. It was made by men 
who had the cause quite as much at heart as we had 
ourselves, and he felt certain if those men were 
present amongst us in this generation, though they 
might regret to see that their work had not been 
attended with the success they expected, they would 
most cordially have joined with the meeting in the 
more decided measure it recommended. But, what- 
ever might be the case with to the Govern- 
ments of times 1 there could be no doubt or 
hesitation regarding the Government of the time 
present. The British Government of this day were 
whole-hearted and determined in this matter, and 
whatever might be the result of the mission, he 
could most decidedly say that if it was not attended 
with success it was not because the Government had 
not given it their most cordial and effective support. 
(Cheers.) There was no better authority on this 
subject than Mr. Otway. The question was with 
that hon. gentleman, the question above all others 
which attracted his attention when he was at the 
Foreign Office, and he (Sir Bartle) was quite certain 
the Foreign Office had ‘not departed from its tradi- 
— ce of former days in constituting itself the fore- 

t champion of anti-slavery measvres in this 
He would now say a word or two as to 
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what might be done in London and in England 
whilst he and the expedition were absent. hat 
he had to say he would sum up in the hope that 
we should keep the pressure of public opinion upon 
them to make them do their duty, and take care 
that public attention did not flag on the subject. 
He hoped they would call him and his colleagues 
to account for what they had done according to the 
means placed at their di The t leaders 
of commerce could often do more than diplomatists. 
and he believed he spoke the conviction of the 
Foreign Office, and all who knew the question best, 
when he said that all the political measures in the 
world would have been comparatively ineffectual 
if they had not been backed up by the self-denying 
exertions of great commercial men in the great 
centres of commercial industry in this country ; and 
he had no doubt that, as in many other cases, they 
had reaped their reward. He only wished it were 
ten times greater than it had been, but this he 
kuew, that the work was undertaken as a work of 
Christian love, and not as a matter of sordid gain. 
It could not be too much impressed upon the 
audience that in their own separate sections of the 
great Christian Church each should do what could 
done in planting Christian colonies upon the 
coust where these slave horrors existed. He be- 
lieved it was from such nuclei that not only the 
Christian truth but civilisation and freedom would 
spread over Africa. All testimony told us that 
docile and in many respects tractable as the people 
of Africa were, they were very far behind those of 
the other three continents in the general arte of life 
and ices of civilisation, and it was impossible 
to down any settlement of Christian men 
upon the coast, which should not in time become 
the centre of civilisation as well as of freedom and 
Christianity. He was quite sure that morality and 
industry must go hand in hand, and we could not 
do better than enable our -missionaries to become 
centres of industrial improvement. There was 
one thing he h would never the 
memory of the psople of London. 
ing out a representative upon a mission to Africa, 
but they must recollect they had already in the 
centre of Africa a most efficient and accurate repre- 
sentative of the best features of English character 
—Dr. Livingstone. (Loud cheers.) Dr. Living- 
stone was not only Her Majesty's Vice-Consul to 
the tribes of Central Africa, but he was also a re- 
resentative Englishman who exhibited the best 
eatures of the Anglo-Saxon character. He (Sir 
Birtle Frere) felt certain that the mere presence 
and travelling through Africa of Anglo-Saxons of 
the Doctor’s type—and he trusted he might include 
in the category our friend Mr. Stanley—(cheers) 


—must and would act as a charm u the people 
of the coun (Cheers.) We must not forget 
that, though Dr. Livingstone himself was in Africa, 


in this country there was what was most precious 
to him, and we should look upon his children as 
children of the country, as children of 
and never allow Dr. Livingstone to come and 
feel that those most dear to him hal escaped our 
memory in his absence. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was , 

Bishop Ryan moved 

That it is desirable that petitions to Parliament be pro- 
moted in all parts of the country, and that the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor be uested to forward a copy of the 
rca passed at this meeting to Her Majesty's Govern- 
msn 
Speaking from a thirteen years’ intimate ac- 

uaintance with the islands of Mauritius and 
$s ychelles, he regretted to have to contradict what 
his friend Mr. Stanley had stated to the meeting. 
The simple fact was that in those islands the 3 
of labour was that of coolies imported from India, 
and the importers were paid a certain sum for the 
expenses of the passage, but there was not the 
slightest tinge of slavery in the coolie labour. He 
had been over the Seychelles again and in, and 
could 1 ＋ 2 meeti om ty nothing ap- 
proaching to slavery in the urs of the negroes 
or people of Hindostan in either. the Mauritius or 
Seychelles, There were stipendiary magistrates in 
every district, to whom any complaint could be 
made, and he could say from experience that, in 
case of complaint, it was not the planter who was 
favoured in the judgment. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. H. WALLER seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. * 

Lord LAWRENCE moved a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor. He was quite certain that if our 
Government were only determined to put down this 
s!ave-trade on the coast of Africa it might be done, 
though not perhaps without difficulty. No better 
man could have been selected to carry out the wishes 
of his countrymen than Sir Bartle Frere. Having 
known that gentleman’s worth for many years, he 
knew how well he united those qualities which 
were all-important on an embassy of this nature. 
He was pretty certain the Sultan of Zanzibar would 
not neglect the advice which was given to him. 
The 23 Sultan and his predecessor were under 
great obligations to the English Government. But 
when we accompli the main object, viz., 
a — treaty with the Sultan, our real difficulty 
wo a 

The motion (in the absence of Mr. C. Reed, M. P.) 
was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Morrat, who was 
received with enthusiasm as great as any manifested 
during the 3 Ie venerable missionary, who 
has ured fifty-five years in the Bechuana coun- 
try, was at one portion of his speech at a loss for a 
word, which the meeting — to him. Tapping 
his forehead, he said that half a century's study 
and practice of savage languages—the 1 — 
language was unwritten until he wrote it — had made 


it difficult sometimes for him to speak his own. He 
referred with much feeling to the interest felt by 
all classes in the welfare of his son-in-law, Living- 
stone. 

The compliment to the Lord Mayor having been 
passed, the proceedings terminated. 


— 


THE BALLOT IN OPERATION. RESULTS 
OF THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


(From the Sheffield Independent.) 


The municipal elections which were held on Fri- 
day throughout the country were conducted with 
much decency and good order, that the friends 
the ballot system may fairly congratulate themselves 
upon a decided victory. The elections in some of 
the large provincial towns were made the occasion 
of party fights. In Leeds every ward in the borough 
was contested by the Conservatives, whose declared 
policy was war to the knife” with the opponents 
of the liquor-traffic, and who also held out a pro- 
gramme of reform in municipal expenses. Leagued 
with the publioans, the Conservative party drove 
the Libe out of the public-houses, where they 
had been in the habit of hold ng their election meet- 
ings, and left them to obtain their places of as- 
sembling either in British Workman ’”’ houses or in 
the open air. The resistance of the public to the 
4 wly-imposed publio-house arrangements as to 
closin 
strongly in favour of the Tory party and the inn- 
keepers, and the result was that the Uonservatives 
had a net gain of two seats in wards which had 
hitherto been undeniably Liberal. In Rochdale 
the Liberal party achieved a victory, and in Bolton 
they were also successful. In Birmingham the 
elections were devoid of any special interest. In 
seven out of the thirteen wards the general result 
was to leave the rival parties in the council exactly 
in their.old position. At Bradford an attempt was 


made on the part of the Conservatives in two or 
They were send- | 


three wards to practise the Preston card trick, but 
the effort excited such disfavour that the persons 
who tried to ascertain in this way how the poll 
was going were obliged to desist. In one or two 
instances a Tory persisted, before recording hi 
vote, in telling the 12 officer the names of 
the candidates he had come to vote for—an offence 
against the law for which, it appears, no punish- 
ment is provided. The result of the contest was 
not fully ascertained till near midnight. It was 
decid favourable to the Liberals. Seven Libe- 
rals were elected ainst five Conservatives. 
In Manchester and ord the net party results 
are a Tory gain of one in Manchester — two in 
Salford. In Manchester the result of the contest 
in eight wards was the re-election of the retiring 
councillors; in three of the others the Tories 
re the victory ; while in two the liberal can- 

A were —_— In Salford pare is —— 

in of one in the Broughton district acom- 
— but in three contests at — 
before a Liberal distriet - the Tories were successful. 
There are four charges of personation in Manchester, 
but none in Salford. At the elections at Warwick 
the Conservatives secretly made elaborate prepara- 
tion for carrying out the Preston ticket scheme for 
ascertaining the p of the poll and the num- 
ber of votes recorded for their candidates. Tickets 
were furnished to their supporters to be delivered 
to Conservative agents after voting. 
becoming aware of this, issued Jacssimile tickets, 
which were handed to the Conservative agents as 
genuine. The result was that before the Vonser'va- 
tives diseovered the trick their returns were con- 
fused and rendered useless, and the integrity and 
secresy of the ballot were maintained. 

With respect to the working of the Ballot, we 
learn that in Leeds the happiest resulta were pro- 


duced. There was not a single case in which the „lasses last season. 


voter was not surprised at the perfect simplicity ard 
effectiveness of the arrangement by which the 
votes were taken. Many persons were indeed sur- 
ised to learn that the voting-papers were num- 

, 80 that any one who ob access to them 
could see at once in what way any particular 
elector had voted. All access to these papers, how- 
ever, is expressly forbidden to everybody but the 


returning officer and his immediate assistants, and | 
that they are sworn to secresy under very ae | | 


A In Manchester the eame opinion is hek 
t 


as regards the facility of taking votes and the | 


preservation of order at the polling booths and in 
the streets, the operation of the Ballot was in the 
highest degree satisfac The falling off in the 
number of voters in Shefheld was not paralleled in 
Manchester, for we learn that the number was 
about the s as last year. 

Another singularity of the elections both in Shef- 
field and elsewhere has been the encouragement 
which the —— ol the Ballot has given to 
women. In Birmingham, the following Was 
issued: Women 1 ! Will you be taxed 
without the right to vote for the men who govern 
vou? Will you be governed without the right 
to vote for the men who govern you? You 
pay your town’s rates, and you vote in 
the election of Town-Councillors. That is fair. You 
pay the Queen's taxes, and you have no vote in 

e election of the Queen's Government. ls that 
fair?“ The female part of the constituencies voted 
with an earnestness never shown before. Clearly, 
their political education is gaing on. In . 
many of the female voters recorded their votes, 
which has not been the case in former years, 

In Manchester the proportion of women voting 


was apparently greater. than at any former election, 


we’ 


"9 


— — 


and in some wards the number of this class of rate- 
payers who polled was greater in proportion to their 
numbers on the register than the number of male 
voters. The proportion of illiterates amongst women 
was greater than amongst men, and some delay was 
also occasioned, in some instances, through the in- 
experience of this class of voters. 

A noteable feature of the election in Manchester 
was the — 57 employment of cabs, which, te 
use a hackneyed simile, were freely driven through 
the Act of Parliament. It has been erally 
understood that the use of hired vehicles was pro- 
hibited ; and candidates at previous elections have 
been dependent upon loans from their carriage 
friends for bringing up reluctant or invalid voters to 
the poll. The friends of candidates on both 
sides freely hired cabs, and placed them at the 
disposal of those whom they favoured. These 
friends not being agents, it is su that 
the candidates in whose behalf this trick has been 
resorted to will not be responsible for the evasion 
of the law. The Manchester Examiner, commenti 
on this state of things, says: —“ In the interests o 
public health and municipal spirit, we regret to 
note that the number of invalid and uctant 
voters in Manchester should be so large as it ap- 

to be. The infirm of limb and of purpose, 


and the supply of strong drinks told | 


his ' 


udging from the free use made of cabs by the 
Tories, seem to belong in majority to that party.” 


—— — — 


LAMBETH BATHS WINTER MEETINGS. 


One of the earliest transformation scenes 
that takes place in London at this season, is that 
which for some ten years past, has been witnessed 
in the transforming of the large swimming-bath, 
at Lambeth, into a hall for the holding of meetings 
of various kinds. On Saturday evening the 
eleventh seriés of these meetings was commenced, 
when, although it was a wet night, and the tickets 
were ninepence each, upwards of 600 persons met 
to take tea, and afterwards, when the ission fee 
was one penny each, between two and three thou- 
sand persons were present, completely filling the 
spacious bath and the side while the 
platform at the end was equally well filled. Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., occupied the chair, and 
beside him were Alderman Sir J. C. Lawrence, 
M.P., Alderman McArthur, M.P., Dr. Carpenter, 


President of the British Association, Rev. Newman 


Hall, G. M. Murphy, G. W. MoOree, and other 
well-known gentlemen. After prayer had been 


offered by Mr. McCree, the Rev. G. W. Murphy, 


who was most cordially greéted, read a statement 
of what had been done during the last season (an 
item of which was the interesting fact that 999 
persons had been induced to sign the temperance 


The Liberals, 


pledge there), and the programme for the present 
season, which includes a Christian * — 
Meeting on — mornings ; Band of Hope en- 
tertainments, on Mondays; *‘ Science made Easy, 
lectures by Thos. Twining, Esq ; public meetings 
on subjects of present importance; and on Saturda 

evenings the reading of selections from the week's 
news, interspersed with melodies and music. 

Mr. Monin then addressed the meeting, re- 
marking that he had always considered the interests 
of employer and employed to be the same, and 
that therefore he was glad to help in any move- 
ment whieh tended to elevate the latter, and urged 
upon them the necessity of self-contro) and provi- 


dent habits, so that increasing leisure might be 


give, to the benefits which religion wou 


turned to good account. He also hoped that the 
would give some attention to the testimonies whi 
many whe would address them were * to 
d confer on 
them, and the power which it to assist them in 
all the trials of life. He then presented the prizes 


obtained by the students of the Science Art 


Mr. Alderman Lawrence proposed the first re- 
solution — 


That this meeting heartily rejoices in the wan means dt 
social improvement and healthy jnstruction provided for the 
w ng classes, and would respectfully urge upon all who 
have the means of helping to do their utmost to provide 
wholesome recreation for the le, apart from the per- 


nicious influences of the pul lic-house— 


and expressed his cordial yep with the pro- 
motets of those meeting, and a hope that they 
might soon I ossess a siffilar museum to that which 
had recently been opened at Bethnal Greet. 

Dr. CARPENTER seconded the resolution, and said 
that he had come there, not for the first time, to 
express his hearty co-operation with them. He had 
recently had the pleasure of lecturing to a larpe 
meeting of 2,500 working men at Briguton, and he 
had as much pleasure in doing so as in presiding at 
the meeting of the British Association ; for he was 
@ working man himself, having been taught to use 
his hands as well as his head, and he heartil 
rejoiced in the work carried on there for th 
benefit. He always thought that it was not 
enough to close the public-house door, but that it 
was necessary to provide something that they would 
like better. He wished that that was a permanent 
institution, and that, like the workman's halls in 
Glasgow and Sunderland, and some of the Lanca: 
shire villages, there might be attached to it rooma 
where oo might be obtained, and amusing 

es be 

our. T. B. — editor of the Rritish Work- 
man, supported the resolution, which was unanl, 
mously carried. 

Mr. Alderman McAgrtuur, M. P., moved the 
second resolution— 


That this meeting desires to express its greatest vatlolactlou 
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at Geneva, and 
not far distant when 
wat and bloodshed all 


. 


a 5 
mind the meetings which had been held there last 
_year, when the Alabama dispute was still pending, 
and he claimed that events had proved that the 
sentiments and opinions there expressed had been 
borne out by the events. They had always felt 
that it was a mistake in allowing the Alabama to 
— from dur shores, and it was a mistake which 
he had fiot been able to justify when in 
America. The rejticed that that ma 
— — be h 
ture —— — be * So te 5 1. 
and n r war. whole influence 0 
the working classes should be directed to discoun- 
—— 4 * chief sufferers. 
; i ‘ ty, social elevation, 
— were sit kindred 11 , and part of 
rg n. ianity, it was these thi 
a ter tH rapport here: Hefetetios had 
e to the in wifes and sredtt't 
leisure now enjoyed by the working classes, but it 
must not be f ten that our elevation depends 
less on these things than on self-control. A privi- 
lege belongs to each of us of sharing in the crown 
that the most exalted will win, if we are faithful 
in all that we do. No sefvice is mean but that 
Which is done from a mean motive. Mr. Murphy 
ahd Those asstbiabed with him ih those intetings 
Kae A cb to biidge vvet tht gredt c 
ween the churth atid the world, atid many Hare 
been led to admire the tact, resotitcés, dhergy 
bravery, and perseverance with which he had en 
deavoured to raise his fellow-man to a higher life, 
and he was entitled to the respect of all who had 


he e 0 5 spo in a oh + but very 


effective speech, moved the hird resolution— 


wr : of she | ons ove i the Gov —— 
1 Lice ct of the on, ar 

this — ven i Five pe tna the Act will 

fhe #eltare ot the cent Ar n 


It was seconded by Mr. AxbRkw Dyxx, and car 
ried unanimously. 
Mr. J. W. Haywes and Mr. G. Jonnson also ad- 
dressed the meeting, and at the close a corttial vote 
of thanke was given to the chairman, 


. The — of the London Gas Works, led 
by Mr Heir played during the 4 — d 
dbevefal melodies ahd Nodes were sung at ihtery 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 
tHe NAtrONAL EbvCaTiON LEacvuE. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Matidial Baa: 
cation e took place yesterday morning at the 
Exchange Assembly Room. The chair was taken 
by Mr. George Dixon, M.P., President of the 


tt it 


So. . ; 

„ Gudrds Don, MP, | dal ing hi 

ia, vs ta 150 ti 1 "I 222 1 pi 
aha inténded as soo as * 


extend the system of direct compulsion to the 
whole of Bugland ‘The influence of the 0 

ex in fitvour of this further develop: 
of eduéation. 


said the recommendations 
Every existing Church school to be maintained 


the society were—1, 


and strengthened ; none to be transferred to school 
boards; their numbers to be increased as much 
as possible. Church training coll to be main- 
tained. 2, The Education Act to be so amended as 
to give 22 for school boards to make ts 
out of rates for denominational schools; 3, 
ene D —— to — referred 

magistrates boards o ardians; 4, 
Repeal of the clause rohibiting teaching of 
catechisms ; 5, Resistance to erection of new schools 
whenever existing schools are not full. Mr. Dixon 
dealt at some length with Canon Gregory's speech 
at the meeting of the National Society. He then 
went on to state that the considerations which 
would ultimately have the greatest weight with 
those who would be called upon to decide between 
those two systems would be, which of them might 
be ex to provide better secular instruction. 
Mr. Dixon then made a comparison between the 
educational condition of Derbysbhire—a fairly repre- 
sentative county—and that of Nassau, imm y to 
the advantage of the latter. Why should we still 
cling to the voluntary and denominational system, 
where poverty is a barrier to every effort after edu- 
cational improvement? The good results of the 
Prussian system were also pointed out by Mr. 
* and it was 14. — 4. — was the 
coet of pauperism in ies baden, against 
78. per — in d and Wales; whilst the 
expenditure on education was Is. 6d. per head at 


Ems, and over 58. at Wiesbaden, a 
Government grant of 9d. in England. The urgent 
need for increased iture was not limited to 


the erection and maintenance of new board 
schools ; the sums required for raising the quality 


„ 


of the education would ptebably be quite as large. 
The real cause of inability to provide an efficient 
elementary education was the denominational 
ystem. So long as that lasted they would never 
ave the tecessary amount of funds; but adopt the 
nation be l, alld the whole difficulty vanished ; 
= the effective working of a ¢ompulsory law would 
impossible unless there was a Sufficient supply 
of schools, and would always be unsatisfactory if 
the quality of the teaching was not raised. The 
labouring classes desired that the cost of the schools 
should defrayed out of public funds. The 
patents of the children had not yet got their full 
share of political power) they must help them to 
obtain it. His belief was, that political power must 
be given to them in order that they might be edu- 


; 


on ee Whilst the National Society was exerting 
the itifluence of à State religious organisation in 
favour of the denomindtiohal system, let them 


address themselves with increasing ehergy to the 
people, for Churches and Parliaments must field to 
their irresistible will. ‘(Applause.) 

The report of the executive committee, which 
wits taken as read, having been previously printed 
tut clretilated among the members, consisted mainly 
of a review of the Vork of the League during the 
past year. Referring to the bet detelopment of 
the Le 1e programme in January last, whiett it 
was — among other things, to advocate the 
compulsory election of school s, the placing 
of all public elementary schools and school buildings 
under the sontrol of school boards, and a distinct 
separation of for secular and religious 
ihstruttiott, the latter being given by denominations 
at theit oWn cost; it stated that these fecommenda- 
tithe had teteited the almost unanimous assetft of 
the thett of the Leagtte, and though a few like 
the Rev. Barham Ziticke and Mr. Charles Paget, of 
Nottingham, had felt themselves eo td to 
withdraw, their secession had been moto than 
compensated by a large accession of new mem- 
bets. As the recommendations, however, have 
nit pet Weett formally adopted by the mem- 
bers at large, & mtimm embelying them will 
have to be submitted fof acceptance at the 
curremt annual meeting. The committee recom: 
mend to the earnest consideration of the League 
the question of the supply of unsectarian normal 
(traiſing) schtols as dne which must soon enga 
the attention of Parliattietit, They have specially 
directed their attention to the quéstiow ol whhe 
elementary education iu Ireland, and have fiasred 
& resolution requestitg the branches to introduce 
at every public meeting à regplution protesting 
against denominational education in Ireland. The 
— to the invitations to the btanshe@ to hold 
pe lic meetings in support of Mr. Dixott’s motion 

os very satisfactory, and the committee have 

reasoti to be satisefled with the Parliamentary 
ivision upon that motict: Ninety-four members 
voted for it, and when Mr. Foréster’s amendment 
was put as a stibstantive motion, ninety-eight mem- 
ber — — it: There were fifteen members 
who h oed fot Mr. Dixon’s motion, and 
would have voted 4 Mr.  Forster’s 
amendment, but who left the House pre- 
maturely under the impression that . 
Would be no division. Five members also paifed 
it fatont of Mr. Dixon’s motion. This, incleding 
tellerd, taise# the total strength of the opposition 
to Mr. Forstef s ametHdviéitt to 126 members. The 
members who voted for Mr. Dix#n’s motion repre- 
settted the largest constituencies in the kingdom; 
atid af e with 1871, when Mr. Dixon 
moved that the ts to denominational schools 
should not be increased, the advocates of a national 
atid utistétatiat system of education had doubled. 
On Mr. Candlish’s motion for the repeal of the 25th 
section of the Elementary Act, # majority of 
Liberals voted against the clause, and it is signi- 
ficant that eleven members of the Government took 
no in the division. In reference to the organi- 
sation of 4 ei which — — 
ledged to the principles of the League might be 
— to Parliament, the committee — that 
they determined to raise an electoral fund amount - 
ing to not less than 10,000/., and of this amount 
upwards of 2,000/. had been subscribed in Birming- 
ham. The statement of receipts and payments 
showed that the expenditure for the year was 
7,2801., of which 1,489/. was for travelling expenses, 
2,046/. for salaries, and 2, 383“. for advertising and 
printing, Ko. 
Mr. Isaac Horbxx, of Keighley, in moving the 


| I 


that their este should be respected, and that 
they should seek a» sphere of action outside the 
schools, still, even then, he cheuld have accepted 
the programme. It might be askedl how he could 
do so and. be consistent. For thm te#eon. In all 
social and religions umons or communions % was 
impossible to agree every detail. (Hear.) 
They must be satisfied if the general principles, the 
design, purpose, and opinions accorded and fully 
h@rmonised with their own, and everything con- 
nected with it, as an article of faith. Sth) he 
found greater harmony in the religious union than 
in any other. So in l union for educational pur- 
poses—the highest object that eould be contem- 
plated by a league of any kind, both fer soeial and 
political purposes—if its general principles aeeorded 
with his own, then he adhered to its programme, 
(Hear.) He joined the League purely for edwea- 
tional purposes, for in his early struggle to obtain 
knowledge he saw, as & matter of immeasurable 
mportance for the human wind, for society, and, 
— 2 for our country, that the ? people 
should be as thoroughly educated as the means of 
the nation w0ald allow: (Applause.) And in a» 
lifelong study of thie qnestion, he came to the 
conclusion that the only possible method of doing 
it was by making educatioi. truly national. 
(Hear, hear.) After referring to t adoption 
of the system of simultaneous teaching itt Glasgow 
and its eX¢ellent results, Mr. Holden sald the 
system had been iittroduced into other countries, 
while in England the establwhment of sectarian 
education utterly excluded the possibility of its 
adoption in this country. He was neh pleased te 
find that the Wesleyans were taking larger views 
of this question. (Hear, hear.) He was confident 
they towld do so, and at a meeting to be held im 
London shottly representatives from all the dis- 
tricts in England would be present in order to dis- 
cuss the question whether denominational education 
thonltl be supported by the Methedist body or not. 
The feturns from the various districts showed that 
an immense majority of their representatives 
almost three to otio~ were in favour of undenomi- 
national education. (Apphewse.) He accepted the 
result, and had no doubt, as he had told his Wer- 
even friends, that if they had asserted the propor- 
tion of their body op to denominational educa- 
tion at u westing held in November, 1969, the 
country would have had a very different Education 
Bill to that of 1870. (Hear.) 

Mr. Jesse CoLiines seconded the motion. 

Mt. Apporr briefly second the resolution, 
which wae . 

Captain Maxez, R. N., moved 

That Mr. Dixon be te¢juested to introduce inte the House 


of Commons a resolution that, in order to be 
amendment of the Hemen Educatio 


acceptable, an 1 
As must e provisions for the geweral of school 

; Peneral attendance of children at school, 
and the repeal of the 26th ela 


Mr. J. C. Cok, 4.P., 
J. S. Wricut supported, 
wnamimously carried. 

M?, 4osern CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the League, moved :— 


* — seconded, amd Mr. 
resolution, which was 


That the followfhg recommendation of the Executive 
Committee be approved : —1. The com eleetion of 
school in districts. 2. No schools to ised 


ren 

public elementary schools but those under the control of 
elected school boards. 3. Existing sehe buildings to be 
K the control of such boards, for use 
Jurieg the hour of secular instru to be given under 
the direction of school boards; the buildings tu 
for all other by the denominations with whieh they 
are connected. 4. Any school im respect to which such con- 
trol is deelined, to be excluded from participation in the 
Atterttal Government grant. 5. In all selrools provided by 
school bottrds out of leea) rates, periods entirely and 
distinct from the time ablotted to ordinary school teaching 


may be set a for instruction in religion on week-days. 
Such religious instraction to be given by denominations at 
their own cost, and by their owt teachers appointed for that 


purpose, but no privilege to be given to one denomination 
over another. In cases of dispute appeal to be made to the 


Education Department. 
The resolution was moved in an able speech, 
which we regret our inability to report. 

The Rev. CHARLES Vince (Baptist) seconded, 
and Mr. J. H. Rawiines (Wrexham) and Mr. 
Grondk BasN Err supported, the resolution. 

Mr. Hanson, of South Shields, while eein 
with the principle of the separation of me Bo an 
religious instruction, thought the fifth recommen- 
dation rather antagonistic to that principle, and 
that if carried out the squabbles of school boards 
would continue, though the ground might be 
changed. He moved as an amendment that the 
first four recommendations be approved, but that the 
fifth be referred to the Executive Committee for 


adoption of the report, said that for many years he 
had foreseen that a national system of education 
was on the cards of political parties, and heattempted | 
at a very early period to introduce the subject to 
the oy om, body with which he had been con- 
nected from his youth. And when he stated that, 
for his own part, he was ready to adopt a system of 
national education in which religious teaching 
should not be given, he was looked upon in the 
Wesleyan Conference committees as a strange sort 
of creature. (Laughter.) The public mind was not 
— | enlightened on this — yet, but even if he 
held as an essential part of education that the Bible 
must be read in the schools, and instruction thereon 
given —even if he believed that to be necessary as a 
— a system of national education, though the 
ein its P e appeared to exclude it, 
and to limit national education supported by rates 
and the public money merely to secular teaching 
—he should, have accepted the 
programme. (Hear, hear.) If he were in favour 
of the continued maintenance of the —— 
denominational schools, and if he held as a politic 


further consideration. 
Mr. Lucas, of High Wycombe, seconded the 


amendment. 


After an explanation from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
however, the amendment was withdrawn, amid 
applause, and the resolution carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
business of the conference. 

The evening meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
which was crowded ; the chair was taken by Mr. 
G. Dixon, M.P. 


Mr. HrisBert ON THE Epucation Act.—At a 
demonstration of the Working Men's Reform Clube, 
Darwin, Lancashire, on Saturday evening, Mr. 
Hibbert, M.P. (Oldham), was one of the s err. 
— the a of his adress he compared the legi: - 

tion of the Liberal party during the last forty years 
with the predictions of 2 and 
expressed his surprise that any portion of the work- 
ing class should put fajth in the Conservative party. 

iberal measures of the 


principle that those schoalg should not be touched, 


reviewing the chief Li 
Cera ay paricd, My. Hibbert spoke of the mesures 
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passed by the present Government. The Education | 


Act was not a perfect measure. That, he thought, 
was admitted by most Liberals in every part of the 
country. It was the only measure possible at the 
time it was passed, but they were able to. carry to- 
day what could not have been carried a few years 
“60. They had now seen the operation of the 

ucation Act. They had seen that there were 
faults and blemishes in it, that there was much in 
it requiring amendment, and he believed it would 
not be very long—he could not pledge himself for 
Mr. Forster but àe believed that not another year 
would pass over before they saw an amendment of 
the Education Act. (Loud applause.) He should 
like himself to see the entire abolition of the 25th 
clause. (Cheers.) He did not think that the school 
boards should decide who were the proper persons 
to be paid for, and what denominations were to 
receive the money. But he thought, if fees were to 
be paid at all for the poor, that the persons to pay 
were the guardians of the r. If a person could 
not pay for the education of his children, he thought 
he was just in the position of persons who could not 
pay for their food and raiment. (Hear, hear.) He 
also thought compulsion should exist everywhere. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not see why there should be 
one good thing existing in one part of the country 
and not in another. (Hear, hear.) Compulsion now 
existed in about a third of the country. Everybody 
said it was a very good thing; then why not let 
them have it anywhere? (Hear, hear.) To have 
compulsion it would be necessary to have school 
boards everywhere. When the bill was before the 
House he proposed such a motion, therefore he could 
not oppose it now. 


> 


OUR FIRST STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT. 


As was naturally to be expected, the supporters 
of the State Church have not allowed our statistics 
to go unchallenged. It has pleased them to choose 
the returns as to the Church of England in some of 
our large towns as their point of attack. We are 
quite ready to meet them on that ground, seeing 
that our statistics as to the Established Church are 
derived from Church authority. Some explanation 
on the subject is given in our present Supplement, 
which need not be here repeated. 

The first case is that of Bradford. In a local 
Tory paper, the Chronicle, there was an article 
which has been copied into probably a score of 
newspapers which do not like our statistics, and 
manipulated by the Standard in a leading article, 
which was replied to in a letter of which the follow- 
ing is a copy :— 


THE BRADFORD STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of the Standard. 


Sin, —I ask permission to show briefly in your columns 
that the alleged error in the Bradford statistics of reli- 

ous accommodation, which 2 quoted from a local 
journal, and made the basis of your article on Friday, 
is an entire misconception. 

The editor of the ord Chronicle implies, though 
he does not actually say so, that the Church of England 
is credited with 1,747 fewer sittings than are its due. 
I deny it on the authority of the Ripon Diocesan 
Calendar, which he himself takes as his guide. The 
figures of our enumerator are in reality quoted from that 
official record. The actual number is 14,802.“ To 
that are added in the Nonconformist Supplement 430 
sitti for three mission stations ; the total given being 
15,888, 100 more sittings in fact than are claimed by the 
r 

Your Bradford contemporary convicts the Noncon- 
Jormist of error, and of issuing “ garbled statistics” by 
making that paper responsible for the returns of 1851. 
Those have been quoted simply for the sake of 
co n. If the Diocesan Calendar is right, they 
must be wrong—that is, the number of churches in 
— 1 and their 1 were over - estimated 

wenty years ago, ps by carelessly including in the 

list churches wih woes beyond the shuniel boun- 

This of course is not my affair, nor will you be 

in to think that any Dissenters in 1851 plotted to 

make the Established Church appear stronger that it 
was. 

Now if, as I in affirm, our statement of the church 
accommodation in Bradford was copied from the Diocesan 
Calendar, there has been no under-statement, and the 

so freely launched against Mr. Miall and his 
oe Sage re found on this blunder of the Bradford 
C 1 to the ground. 

Trusting to your sense of justice to insert this brief 
explanation. 

I am, &c., 


THE COMPILER OF THE NONCONFORMIST 
SUPPLEMENT. 


It may be as well to state that the churches 
which it is insinuated we took no account of are as 
follows, the date of consecration being given :— 


1853. St. Andrews re 950 
1860. St. Philip’s, Girli n 600 
St. Stephen’s, Bowling 610 

1861. St. Mary’s, Laisterdyke 599 
1862. St. Thomas’s ... ae 700 
St. Luke’s 750 

1863. All Saint? 1,060 
1864. Holy Trinity. ... 638 
1867. St. Michael's 708 
Total ... 6,615 


Well, our enumerator has, at our request, sent us 
@ list of all the churches included in the return 


which he prepared. Need we say that each one of 
the above list appears in it? In fact, our agent 
went to the Ripon Diocesan Directory as the most 
reliable source of information, and sent it to us; 
the Bradford Chronicle goes to the same source for 
material to construct his ingenious puzzle. 

Precisely the same thing has occurred at Liv er- 
pool. There also a list of churches has been given 
in local papers, and there also the charge of mis- 
representation made by ‘‘ Anglicanus” and .“ 
has been met. As far back as Friday the Liver- 
pool Mercury published a letter signed as above, of 
which the following is the substance: 


I send you herewith for your inspection a list of the 
Liverpool churches—which, fortunately, I have pre- 
served--furnished by the gentleman who collected the 
information for the Nonconformist Supplement; and I 
ask you to be good enough to verify this statement—(1). 
That every church referred to by your correspondent is 
dgwn on my list, except the out district churches, which 
are not within the borough boundaries: and (2) that 
the churches .“‘ warking though not consecrated” are 
also included—even the Kirkdale Ragged School. It is 
extremely gratifying to be able thus emphatically to 
vindicate the accuracy of ourinformant, except that, on 
the whole, the sittings of the churches alluded to by 
*“* Anglicanus” are, as you will see, somewhat less in his 
list than in mine. 

With regard to 1851, that is not my affair. I sHuply 
took the official figures of the census returns. There 
must apparently have been some blundering, or an over 
estimate of churches in that year—which, I cannot say. 
Anglicanus is quite wrong in stating they were 
“told that five new churches were built in Liverpool 
since 1851.” That is his inference, not my statement. It 
is his inference also—and, as it turns out, unwarranted 
and unjust—that there has been any ‘‘ misrepresenta- 
tion” in the case. I appeal to you if the Established 
Church has not had every iota of justice, even on your 
correspondent’s showing. 


One at least of these correspondents is, we have 
reason to believe, the well-known Dr. Hume. That 
clergyman, however, spite of the effectual reply sent 
to the most influential local Liberal paper, repro- 
duces the whole thing again in a letter to this morn- 
ing’s Standard—a rigmarole of about a column of 
small type. This time the Doctor signs his name. 
As he confines himself to the Liverpool Churches, 
we say emphatically, he is merely throwing dust 
into the eyes of the readers of the Standard so as to 
make it appear that our most unpalatable statistics 
are ‘‘ cooked” or ‘‘ garbled.” 

It will hardly be credited that while the 
Standard was publishing this absurd effusion, it had 
possession of a short letter from our Compiler,” 
(in reply to one signed G. A., published on Mon- 
day, who reproduced the Liverpool story), informing 
him that the Church statistics were compiled by 
one of the officials of the Liverpool Directory, and 
offering to submit to the editor the list of Liver- 
pool churches, in order that he might see that every 
church in that town was included in our returns. 
The Standard inserts Dr. Hume’s letter, which is 
palpably based on a charge entirely exploded at 
Liverpool last week, and suppresses that of our 
„Compiler.“ Comment on such devices to hood- 
wink the public is really superfluous. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe is making her appearance as 
a public reader of her own works. 

The Emperor of China was married on the 16th 
of last month. His Majesty had reached the 
mature age of seventeen, ＋ been born in 1855. 

A meeting has been held at Rouen for the relief 
of the emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine, at 
which it was stated by M. Pouyer-Quertier that 
there were more that 200,000 of those persons in 
the frontier towns. 

Several Roman Catholic Deputies at Versailles 
are endeavouring to form a new Parliamentary club, 
called the Catholic Club, the condition of member- 
ship being a frank adherence to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Political opinions are ignored. 

M. Guizot has arrived in the French capital, and 
according to a current rumour, is willing, notwith- 
standing his t age, to become President of the 
Second 2 

M. Jean Dollfus, the great Mulhouse manu- 
facturer, has just celebrated his golden wedding b 
the distribution of the munificent sum of 8, 
among his workpeople. Some who have been many 
years in his service will get as much as 40/. a-piece. 

Serious cha have been brought inst the 
officers of the inebriate Asylum at Ward’s Island, 
New York. Among other things, it is asserted 
that the patients are frequently as drunk in the 
asylum as they could be outside. 

It is estimated (the Chicago Journal says) that 
by the anniversary of the great fire (October 8) at 
least one-third of the burnt district of the south 
side of Chicago will have been covered over with 
new business structures, and the character of these 
new buildings far exceeds that of those destroyed, 
as regards both their solidity and their general 
appearance. ; 

rd Byron’s feat of swimming across the 
Dardanelles has been successfully imitate l, accord- 
ing to the Levant Herald, by Laeut. Wm. More and 
Gunner Mahoney, of H. M. S. Shearwater, who are 
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reported to have swum from Abydos to Sestos on 
the 25th ult, 

The Emperor and Empress of Germany will be 
present at the celebration of the Golden Wedding 
of the King and Queen of Saxony on the 10th inst, 
The Crown Prince, the four Dukes of Saxony, 
Archduke Charles Louis of Austria, the two Grand 
Dukes of Mecklenburg, the Count of Flanders, and 
ringe Hermann of Weimar, representing the King 
of Wiirtemberg, will likewige attend. 

statement comes from Vienna—on the autho- 
rity of the New Free Press, apparently—that the 
Khedive has been informed at Constantinople that 
the annexation of Abyssinia will not be opposed by 
the Sultan. 

AUSTRALIAN News.—A submarine telegram from 
Melbourne of the 4th, says :—‘‘The Tasmanian 
Ministry has resigned. The New Zealand Parlia- 
ment has been prorogued. A banquet is to be held 
here on the 15th inst. to celebrate the completion 
of the Australian telegraph. Fresh cases of kid- 
napping of South Sea Islanders are reported,” 

M. Turers.—It is stated that several letters 
have been written to M. Thiers by persons who are 
desirous that he should have a life Presidency of 
the Republic, and who ask permission to circulate 

etitions to that effect. M. Barthélemy de St. 
lilaire has replied on behalf of M. Thiers that the 
President in no way desires the honour proposed to 
be conferred on him. Some other persons having 
formed the project of a subscription — monument 
to M. Thiers, the President has expressed his 
gratitude for the intention, but strongly disapproved 
its execution during his life, and begged the pro- 
moters to abandon the project. 

THe Poor's DETERMINATION. —It is asserted that 
in an interview he recently granted to a high 
political personage, the Pope said,—‘‘It is fre- 
quently — if I will leave 2 and the Vatican, 
and when I shall do so. My reply is very simple. 
I shall not leave the Vatican until the day comes 


‘when I can no longer by remaining there govern 


the Catholic world. Until now the Powers which 
have remained faithful have accredited ambassadors 
to me, in whom I can place entire confidence, and, 
thanks to whom, my words are certain to reach the 
whole Catholic world. But when I am no longer 
sure that my words are no longer faithfully trans- 
mitted to those who are ready to hear them, then 
it will become my duty to leave this city.” 

Mr. Fis Ax p Sir Starrorp NoRTHCOTE.—Mr. 
Fish has published a Blue-book entitled, The 
American Commissioners and the Statement of Sir 
Stafford Northcote at Exeter in relation to the 
alleged understanding as to the Exclusion of the 
Indirect Claims.” The book contains a despatch 
from Mr. Fish to General Schenck, dated June 3, 
repelling what is styled Sir Stafford’s ‘‘ extraordi- 
nary charge,” with statements from all the American 
Commission ers that no such promise was conveyed. 
Mr. Fish says Sir Edward Thornton had said he 
and his colleagues understood that the indirect 
claims were waived, but derived the understanding 
entirely from, the language of the protocol of March 
8th, and that they disclaim the idea of any promise. 

PourricaAL InrrRicvES AT VIENNA.—During the 
recent debates of the Parliamentary delegations at 
Pesth and Vienna, rumours prevailed of an imminent 
reaction against the constitutional régime. The 

eat anxiety shown by the chief Government organs 
in H ungary and Austria to deny these reports, and 
to assure the public there were no grounds for the 
apprehensions excited, are regarded as proving that 
‘hive was something in them, and that the clerical 
and feudal party have been vigorously at work. 
Count Andrassy himself has deemed it necessary— 
in order to reassure public feeling—to declare ‘‘ that 
Constitutionalism was firmly rooted in * 

10 


quarters. The Volksfreund, the organ of 
Primate, admits that a reactionary W d tat 
would be a very perilous experiment. For the 


yresent, then, the clerico-federalist coalition is 
believed to be checkmated. 


Tue AvustrauiAN Txiranarn.— The dinner in 
celebration of the opening of telegraphic communi- 
cation with Australia is fixed for Friday, Nov. 15, 
at the Cannon-street Hotel. The Earl of Kimber- 
ley will take the chair, and will be supported by a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen. Arrange- 
ments are in progress with the telegraphic com- 
panies to bring a wire into the room for the purpose 
of obtaining instantaneous communication with the 
Australian colonies. . 

The Academy announces a new book by David 
Strauss, The Old and the New Faith: a Con- 


fession. It is in four sections—I. Are we still 
Christians? II. Have we an a * III. How 
do we conceive the world? IV. How do we direct 


our lives? Two supplements, ‘‘ Concerning our 
Great Poets,” and Concerning our Great Musi- 
cians,” would seem to contain the gleanings of the 
author’s critical commonplace books. 

Among the announcements of new books we 
observe the following in Mr. Elliot Stock’s list :— 
“he Biblical Museum,” Vols III. and IV., 
containing from Acts to Philemon; “ The New 
Cyclopedia of Anecdote,” with an Introductory 
Preface by the Rev. Donald Macleod, editor af Good 
Words: The Missionary World,” with a Preface 
by the Secretaries of the Baptist, London, any 
Wesleyan Missionary Societies; John the Disciple 
whom Jesus loved, by Rev. Dr. Culross; The 
Brotherhood of Men,” Tourist's Notes in Egypt”; 
„% New Handbook of Illustration”; The Annual 
Volume of ** The Hive’’; and Hal and Be w 
volume of satirical verse. 
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Dwin DS, 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The November Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Forei 
Insurance, Gas, Telegrap 


Railways, Debentures, 8, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, Kc. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 

Bankers: London and Westminster, Lotbbury, E.C. 


OVERNESS WANTED in Janvary to 
_ INSTRUCT TWO GIRLS, about 13 years of age, in 
a Private Family in the Cougtry, within 20 miles of London. 
— 2 Music gee — Aren by letter, 
sta acquirements, age, ex , engage- 
ments, to W. T., care of Messrs. Fisher Stidstone, 
Stationers, 13, Moorgate-street, London, E. C. 


— — 


HE NONCONFORMIST 


SUPPLEMENTS, 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 


IN OUR LARGE TOWNS. 
With the Nonconformist of Wepnespay, October 23rd, 
was given a 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF EIGHT PAGES, 


Containing details arranged in a tabular form of the places 
of worship, sittings, and mission stations of each Religious 
Denorhination in all the towns of England and Wales with a 


population exceeding 100,000, vis. :— 


Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bradford, Newcastle, 
Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Bristol, Salford, 

Hall, Sheffield, 

Leeds, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Liverpool, Wolverhampton. 


Two additional supplemerts will be published in due 
course, containing similar statistics relstive to all the towns 
with a population over 20,000 and under 50,000—about 
fifty in number—together with a fmal review of the entire 
tabular information published. 

In each case the statistics will be furnished by trustworthy 
residents, and will be the result of careful personal inquiry. 

„ The four numbers (including that of October 
28rd, with our first Supplement) will be sent by post on the 
receiyt of 1s. 10d. in postage stamps. 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


{TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Nonconformist is now supplied, free, 
at the red price of * n 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


— — — — — — 


to all subscribers who order the paper direct 


from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will supplied with the 
puper on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. 

Published by ARTHUR MIALL (to whom it is 
requested that all Post-office Orders may be 
— me 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
~ „E.. 


— — — 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


we for Advertising in Tok NONCONFORMIST are as 
ws :— | 

One Line . . s , A 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Leaper Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s. Gd. f 
lines or under. —— 
8. d. 


For Situations Wanted, five lines ; = 
„ Wanting Servants, Ke. 13 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational aud 
all other Advertisements. 


well as in the general circulation 


Tax Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION IN THE RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 

A country correspondent writes, If you should deem 

it desirable to extend your already arduous labours by 

collecting the statistics of places of worship and sittings 


“in rural parishes, I shall be most happy to furnish all 


the information in my power relative to my own and 
neighbouring parishes. I am of opinion that the statis- 
tics in these village districts would tell much more in 
favour of Dissent than is generally allowed by our 
opponents.” We quite agree iv the conclusion of our 
correspondent, but the task he hints at is, as a whole, 
quite beyond our resources. Whether it could not be 
undertaken to a partial extent, and say in specially 
elected districts, is a matter worthy of consideration. 


But if himself and other friends in the rural parishes 
will kindly take the trouble of collecting the informa- 
tion in their own neighbourhoods, and sending it to us, 
we shall be better able to form a conclusion, and the 
material thus furnished will no doubt in some way be 
utilised. But whatever is sent should be scrupulously 
correct and impartial. 


J. T. W. Davies, Auckland.—5/. received with thanks. 
Johnson Brothers, Hobart Town.—1/. 5s. 2d. received. 


We would request our readers to take note of the 
announcement in our Supplement of to-day that the 
next one will not be issued before Wednesday, Dec. 4. 


*.* In consequence of great pressure in connection 
with our Supplement, the usual Summary is omitted 
from our present number. 


The Aonconformist 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN 
PRUSSIA. 


BERLIN has unexpectedly become the focus 
of intense political curiosity to every State of 
Europe: A Harp st le is being waged by 
the House of Lords, on the one hand, and by 
the Government supported by the House of 

resentatives, on the other. The occasion of 
it is a bill for the reform of county administra- 
tion, brought forward on the responsibility of 
Count Eulenberg, the Minister of the Interior, 
and carried with a near approach to unanimity 
through the Lower House. It is no new ques- 
tion of which this bill is an attempted settle- 
ment. ‘The principle of it may be said to have 
been —— urged by Liberal politicians in 
Prussia for 3 a century. Until a few years 


ago, however, it has been steadily opposed, not 
only by the Upper House of 2 but by 
the Cabinet. e Emperor’s present Ministers 


would probably have resisted it d outrance ten 

ears back, as Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 

ellington, during the early period of their 
official statesmanship, resisted, and afterwaids 
carried, the Catholic Emancipation Bill. The 
crisis, however, in most of its salient features, 
more closely resembles that which occurred in 
this country immediately before the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. In that case, ae in 
this, the Peers asserted their privilege against 
the decision of the Crown and the Commons, 
but, after provoking the people to the very 
v of insurrection, took the advice of the 


Duke of — — and escaped being 


swamped by a wholesale creation of colleagues, 
by standing aside and allowing the hated 
measure to pass. * 

The Bill for the Reform of Local Admini- 
stration in Prussia, which the House of Lords 
has just rejected by 145 to 18 votes, is naturally 
looked upon by them with indignant appre- 
hension. Its object is to abolish the last 
remains of feudal government in Prussia. 
The great landlords are to be thereby deprived 
of their exclusive privilege to represent the 
Executive on their own domain. Admini- 
stration of the villages will no longer belong, 
of hereditary right, as formerly, to the wealthiest 
peasant family of the district; and the county 
assembly, upon which rests the nsibility 
of ordering the police, making the roads, 
relieving the poor, and transacting other local 
business, will be constituted (should the bill 

) not exclusively of the lords of the manor, 
ut in part by townspeople and villagers, 
from whom that dignity has hitherto been 
jealously withheld. In a word, those rights 
and special powers and immunities, hereditary 
and otherwise, which separated, in many dis- 
—— — the noble * from the 
v , are extinguish the provi- 
sions of the bill. The county — Ne oe will 
be made stipendiary ; county influence will not 
— 1 — 11 — county rank; in fact, 
county affairs will be tran and governed, 
not with a view to gratify the vanity or prestige 
of such and such families, but to give effect to 
sound social views. 

Prince Bismarck, who is still in the country 
for the recovery of his health, and who has 
taken no prominent part, so far at least as the 
public could see, in pressing this important 
reform upon the Government over which he 
presides, is, no doubt, largely, if not entirely, 
responsible for its „ for the decided 
views taken of it by the Emperor, and for the 
various steps that have been risked to obtain 
for it the assent of the Legislature. The cha- 
racteristics of the measure are just those which 
one might expect from his mind, after having 
once yielded to the conviction that the 
reform had become inevitable. It is bold and 


complete in its main provisions, whilst it is 
guarded and even considerate in some of its 
modifying details. Not even he could persuade 
the House of Lords to accept the policy it 
embodies as a salutary 2 in itself. But 
he has done not a little to round off the 
rough es of it, and to make it tolerable 
where it is impossible that he could make it 
acceptable. It is not, however, in human 
nature to consent to a surrender of exclusive 
social and political privile except under 
ressure that cannot be resisted. The Prussian 
ords may be regarded as representing the ideas 
and interests of asomewhat numerous, although 
a titled, class. They seem to have resolved to 
carry their resistance to the utmost. They 
decline to give place to the exhortations of the 
Emperor. They are faithful to the traditions 
of their class. But a’ are wrestling with a 
force which it is impossible for them eventually 
to overthrow. They may plunge the affairs of 
the Empire into confusion—they may check for 
a session or two the reforms which they re- 
pudiate. But, there as here, the public will— 
must, in the end, prevail over the intensest 
determinations of a class, and the longer that 
consummation is deferred, the more extensive 
and complete the triumph will become. 

„The crisis, says our contemporary, the 
Pall Mall Gazette, is not only a serious but 
also a difficult and perplexing one. What if a 
bold attempt to cut the knot that cannot be 
unloosed should be made? The Upper House 
has been the drag-chain on all progress in 
Prussia for many years, and, constituted as it is, 
it can hardly be anything but a drag-chain. 
The Peers are of course disliked by the 
Liberals, and they are detested by the educated 
middle class. To get rid of their legislative 

wer both would be ready to pay a = price. 
What, then, if Prince Bismarck should pro- 
pose the abolition of both Chambers, the elimi- 
nation of the separate and distinct legislative 
element from the Prussian kingdom’? There is 
always the Imperial Parliament in the back- 
ground to legislate on all imperial matters; and 
the principle of self-government which it is 
proposed to apply to the provinces might be 
extended still further, and made to supply 
whatever legislation was requisite for Prussia 
as distinct from the empire. Prince Bismarck 
once before hinted at such an issue; his organs 
in the press have been suggesting the idea of 
abolition of the Upper Chamber, and it would 
not be possible to abolish it without also 
abolishing the Lower.” 


THE BALLOT AT WORK IN THE 
MUNICIPAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


THE most prejudiced opponent of the ballot 
can no longer regard it as an experiment. It 
has been tried in several important Parlia- 
mentary elections, and has succeeded even 
beyond the anticipations of its friends; it has 
been tested in the annual municipal elections in 
the boroughs of England and Wales, and has 
won reluctant approval even from its enemies. 
It is quite curious to see how all the vaticina- 
tions about it have been falsified. At Preston 
there was some fear that Tory agents would 
succeed in destroying its secresy, but the trick 
which succeeded once utterly failed when tried 
a second time; and in the Tiverton election both 

ies remained utterly ignorant of the real 
state of the poll till its declaration by the 
mayor of the borough. The fear so often ex- 
ressed that the intelligence of the average 
British elector would prove unequal to the task 
of marking his voting-paper properly, has 
roved as unfounded as it was unworthy. At 
arlisle alone, of the municipal boroughs, 
did the voters blunder greatly. Of 1,133 
voter® who polled at Tiverton, on Monday, 
many of them agricultural labourers from 
the outlying districts of the borough, more than 
half of them men who had never before given a 
vote in a Parliamentary election, only seven 
lost their votes by wrongly manne. their 
voting papers, while two forgot to mark them 
at all. Of personation we hear nothing. 
Though the imaginary facilities for it offered by 
the ballot have been pointed out iy & ers 
in both Houses of Pesiiam ent, and have been 
insisted on and explained with a painful itera- 
tion which almost induced a fear that they 
might really exist, nothing has come of them 
in practice. The fight at Tiverton was as 
severe as it could be, but there was no serious 
attempt at personation. In the municipal 
elections personation has hitherto been a re- 
cognised electioneering trick. There have been 
very few close runs in which it has not been 
attempted; and there has never been a first of 
November since municipal reform which has 
not been followed by several prosecutions for 
personation. This year the struggle has been 
more severe than ever; but personation, instead of 
being more frequent under the ballot, has been 
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less frequent. The difficulty of ascertainingthe 
state of the poll has had the anticipated effect. 
It takes away half the temptation both to 
bribery and nation. A man is not abso- 
lutely sure t he wants the few votes he can 
get at such a risk; he is not certain that if he 
gets them they will just turn the scale in his 
favour; and this uncertainty is just enough to 
13 him from resorting to corruption. 
ven the beer which has ‘hitherto run in 
streams on the first of November seems to 
have been —— t at Liskeard. There, 
as in many boroughs, the elections turned on 
the Licensing Act. The publicans were un- 
usually active. They had their own candidates 
and fought for them jealously. Yet the uni- 
versal testimony was that so quiet, peaceful, 
and sober a first of November had never been 
seen in the borough before. In the great 
towns there was an entire absence of drunken- 
ness. Rioting, instead of being the rule, was 
the marked exception. Even the tar-barrels 
seem to have been discouraged and suppressed. 
Mr. Henry James’s Bill must, of course, have 
a part of the credit of this improvement in the 
order and decency of our municipal elections. 
The greatest part of it, however, clearly belongs 
te the ballot; and at this moment all good 
men in the municipal boroughs are rejoicing 
that self-government has been redeemed from 
its most crying corruption, and that the satur- 
nalia of the first of November are at an end. 
These advantages are worth purchasing at 
some cost; but the ballot gives them for 
nothing. The moral gain is not counter- 
balanced by any political loss. It was a very 
legitimate fear that the ballot, by removing at 
once the spur of publicity and the excitement 
of watching the progress of the poll, would 
diminish political interest. It seems to have 
precisely the opposite result. The knowledge 
of the state of the poll created excitement in a 
close-run contest; but when the numbers were 
not close it kept people away from the poll. 
Lukewarm friends of winning candidates saw 
that their votes were not needful; those of the 
losing candidate saw that theirs were useless, 
and such people therefore abstained from voting. 
The vote would do no good, and there was no 
need to give offence. But this motive no longer 
operates. No man can tell that his voto may not 
decide the election, and as he can give it with- 
out offending anybody, and without facing a 
riot, he goes to the booth and quietly gives it 
for the candidate he favours. Hence we find 
that while Truro and Plymouth in exciting 
contests under open voting show a large pro- 
— of neutrals, in Tiverton, under the 
lot, the constituency is as nearly as possible 
polled out. In the municipal elections the 
same thing is seen. The general testimony is 
either that quite as many voted as usual, or 
that the abstentions were considerably fewer 
than in former years. A frequent observation 
as been that a larger number of ladies and 
of the more respectable inhabitants took part in 
the municipal elections. Various methods of 
checking the votes seem to have been tried in 
various boroughs, but they all failed. The 
Preston card trick seems to be the best, but 
it rests entirely on the co-operation of the 
electors ; it can be altogether frustrated by the 
other side if they choose to do so, and even if 
the agents on both sides should agree in carry- 
ing it out, fifty men who refuse to use the cards 
or give cards to both sides can easily confound 
all their calculations. It may intimidate a few 
timid people till they get used to it, but it will 
cease even to do that when its uselessness is 
knowu. In the great majority of the boroughs 
nothing of the kind was attempted ; in those in 
which it was put in practice it so far failed that 
the municipal elections everywhere, like the 
Parliamen election at Tiverton on Monday, 
were practically decided by a really secret vote. 


As to the political effects of secret voting 
there are but slight data from which to form a 
judgment. The Tory papers have made much 
of a few notable Conservative victories, but 
they have passed over in silence some equally 
notable Conservative defeats. Their victories 
at Norwich, Northampton, and Wolverhampton 
were entirely caused by Liberal divisions. In 
the towns on the Tyne the publicans returned 
their candidates ; in the Eastern Counties they 
coalesced with the Conservatives, and the 
coalition won. At Southampton there was a 
large Liberal gain, in Mancheeter there was a 
small Conservative gain; but a Conservative 
loss at Bolton, Bradford, Tewkesbury, and 
Cardiff. At Bradford, in particular, the 
defeat was a discomfiture. Taken as a 
whole, the balanco of parties in the 
Councils remains about the same, though in 
a few places there are distinct Conservative 
gains. These gains, however, are all owing 
to the irritation of the publicans against 
the new Licensing Act. A curious illustra- 
tion was given at Tiverton of the slight 


value df municipal elections as an indica-. 
tion of political opinion. Only one ward 
was contested in that borough on Fri- 
day, and the Liberal candidate, one of 
Mr. Massey’s active supporters, was defeated. 
The Tories were jubilant: They saw in this 
victory the promise of success on Monday. 
Yet on Monday, when the whole borough pölled, 
the verdict was the other way. The municipal 
elections differ essentially from Parliamentary 
contests. They are more open to personal and 
local influence. The towns are split up into 
wards, and it sometimes happens that a large 
Liberal ward which can carry the borough when 
the constituency votes as a whole, cannot carry 
— * We are — — * to see in 

o slight Tory successes on Friday any augury 
of the future. Probably if an 3 
when no great principle was at stake, and no 
great question was interesting the national 
mind, the Tories might considerably reduce the 
Liberal majority. But that must not be. 
There is work to be done, and when the consti- 
tuencies are once more asked to elect a Par- 
lament, the Liberal party must have before 
them definite plans on which to propose to do 
it. The ballot makes Liberalism more a matter 
of principle than ever. 


THE LAST OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE meeting held on Monday afternoon at 
the Mansion House will, in all probability, 
bring about the very end of the slave-trade— 
the very end, for it can now scarcely be said to 
have any existence excepting in Eastern Africa. 
It is strange that the knowledge of its having 
such an existence should have come upon the 


people of England by surprise, for African 
travellers have often referred to it, and it has 
been familiar enough to a large and highly 
intelligent section of the community. It seems, 
however, that in this, as in other great enter- 
| prises, some special circumstance was needed to 
| stimulate aggressive action. This has been 
given by the visit of Mr. Stanley and the recent 
letters of Dr. Livingstone. The conscience of 
| the nation has been touched, and it is gratifying 
to find that the response has been as quick as it 
is accurate. Woe want things like this every 
now and thon, to indicate to us the actual 
condition of the people in regard to their moral 
tone, and to its disposition towards high moral 
enterprise. 

Probably the slave-trade that is now carried 
on is more hideous in its nature, and produc- 
tive of more human suffering, than even that 
older Western trade which Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce set themselves to abolish. It is carried 
on under greater disadvantages and difficulties, 
and with the consciousness of greater public 
opprobrium. These are circumstances that 
harden and brutalise the nature of the slave 
captors. They know that the curse of the slave 
himself is not the only curse that follows them. 
They are under the ban of civilised society. 
Whatever they may do they cannot get intoa 
worse position. They act, therefore, with all 
the recklessness of men who haye nothing to 
lose in this world and nothing to gain in the 
next. The wretched nogro is possibly worse off 
than were his fathers a hundred years ago. 

Could anything be worse than the facts 
brought out at the Mansion House? The 
Bishop of Winchester told, on the authority of 
travellers, of districts of populous and peaceful 
inhabitants engaged two years ago in agricul- 
ture, in cotton-growing and manufactures, and 
now not a stone remains of their dwellings. 
The slave captor made his ** amongst 
them, and for a hundred and twenty miles the 
land has been desolated. Mr. Stanley’s vivid 
narrative informs us in detail of the manner of 
this wretched trade. When slaves are wanted 
the Banian of Zanzibar sends to the Arabs of 
the interior, who starts with a caravan loaded 
with such articles of merchandise as may find 
favour amongst the blacks. He reckons that he 


may obtain a slave for thirty shillings or a 


couple of pounds’ worth of beads or cloth. He 

ets into the interior, stops at a village. We 
eave Mr. Stanley to tell the rest of the tale in 
his own language,— 

These Arab traders marched into a village and ex- 
hibited their beads—‘‘ the breakers of women's hearts 
—and while the women were examining them, and the 
men inspecting the texture of the cloth, the ruffianly 
commander had his men posted in ambush, and imme- 
diately there began an indiscriminate massacre. Living- 
stone had descr such a scene on the Lualaba river. 
While the women, as was their delight, were chattering 
over the goods, an Arab posted his men, ninety in 
number, al! round the market place, and fired volle 
after volley upon them. In horror and dismay at tha 
tremendous sound, which they believed to have been 
stolen from heaven, they rushed terror-stricken into 
the brown waters of the Lualaba, and were eaten up by 
crocodiles, or picked off by the traders’ bullets. 

The capture of such as can be captured fol- 


‘lows. Loaded with chains, they are brought to 


, the frontier, sold at an enormous profit, and 


eent to supply the demand of the Turkish and 
other nations. Mr. Stanley says that he seen 
Dr. Livingstone ready te “cry out” at the 
horrors of slave traffic which he had witnessed. 
_ Now, this traffic has been carried on with the 
indirect sanction of England—our treaty with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar preventing us from 
interfering with it in any way. This treaty, 
like most other treaties, was concocted without 
the knowledge of the people, and in a time 
when secret diplomacy was considered to be the 
best of policies. Excepting in the Foreign 
Office, nobody ever knew anything of the treaty 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar until it has turned 
up, from Dr. Livingstone’s indignant remon- 
strances, that, constitutionally, the treaty pre- 
vents us from taking such direct action 
with regard to the slave-trade on the East 
Coast of Africa as we once took with 
regard to the same trade on the West 
Coast. The Lord Mayor expressed what 
is generally felt with regard to this treaty— 
viz., that it was unwise for the Government of 
the day to-enter into it; but he might have 
gone further and said that if the people 
ad known what the Government was 
doing the treaty would never have been 
signed. It was just lke our old foreign 
policy altogether—Lord Palmerston’s policy, 
that is to say—it is now, at considerable ex- 
nse and waste of force, to be upset. Sir 
rtle Frere is going out to Zanzibar for this 
urpose. Nobody knows very well what Sir 
artle is to do, or what he is commissioned to 
do, and, as Parliament is not sitting, nobod 
can ask any questions as to this with the least 
expectation of getting an answer. But Sir 
Bartle Frere’s antecedents and character are suf- 
ficient to assure us that he would not undertake 
his responsible mission witheut being certain, 
in one way or the other, of accomplishing it. 
What he has to do is to put down the slave- 
trade of Eastern Africa. To do this ho has to 
make some arrangement, if possible, with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. But, supposing he should 
not be able to make this arrangement? Then 
the only thing to do is to decide whether 
Mr. Stanley’s expedient shall bo adopted. 
Mr. Stanley said Constitutional scruples 
restrained the Foreign Minister of England 
from dealing with the slave-trade on the Kast 
Coast of Africa in the vigorous manner it ought 
to be dealt with. But justice to sufferin 
humanity had no such scruples. Justice an 
mercy unitedly call upon us to advocate its 
immediate abolition and ite immediate termina- 
tion by constitutional means, if possible, and 
by unconstitutional means if n ; we 
course this opens up a wide — of national 
morality and what is called national honour. 
As for the latter, the English Government has 
never respected treaties, when it has been to 
its own apparent advantage to break them, and 
an immoral treaty can have no moral obligation. 
That is to say, the interests of humanity are 
superior to the personal and mere money 
interests of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

This is a case in which, if anything is to be 
done, it must be don effectively, and not 
merely effectively, but onco for all. — 2 to 
make slave traffic more difficult would to 
add to its cruelty. Half or more than half the 
slaves die now before they reach the coast, 
many more die before they reach their intended 
destination : we shall simply add to the horrors 
that already exist if we only hedge the trade 
reund and try to circumscribe it. We must 
either do nothing or we must root it out. We 
say, Let us root it out. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


November 4, 1872. 


The mass of inter-Parliamentary oratory which is 
recorded every week is hardly any of it worth 
much notice, the speakers usually contenting them- 
selves with a mere condemnation or approval of the 
measures of the past session. One speech, however, 
has been delivered since I last wrote which calls 
for special attention—a speech delivered by Mr. 
Baxter, the Secretary to the Treasury, to his consti- 
tuents at Montrose. After telling his audience 
some wholesome truths, and warning them, with 
refreshing candour, not to suppose that all his votes 
were the expressions of his own personal opinion, 
Mr. Baxter went to his own topic, the national 
expenditure, and explained the effect of some of the 
reforms which he had achieved since he had been in 
office. He modestly said that he could not bold a 
candle to Mr. Stansfeld, and whether it was under- 
valuation of his own merits, or the necessity for 
economising time, I do not know, but this much is 
certain, he gave a most inadequate account of his 


successes, This account J will supplement by 4 few 
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facts which have come under my own notice. When | 


he became Secretary to the Admiralty, he was 
specially charged with its finance, and one of the 
first things into which he looked was the mode in 
which stores were obtained. The great bulk of them 
were purchased by two great departments, those of 
the Comptroller of Victualling and the -Store- 
keeper-General. These two officers had a great deal 
to do besides bringing stores, and consequently the 
bringing was not done well. Both of them were 
gently removed, and the purchase duties formerly 
performed by them were given to another officer, 
who was to devote himself to them exclusively. 
But it was not so much a question of organisation 
as of methods. The Comptroller of Victualling and 
the Storekeeper-Generak might have bought as eco- 
nomically as any other person, had their modes of 
procedure not become hardened and stiffened by that 
_ peculiar process of congelation which is the one disease 
of all administration in which no strong personal 
interests are at stake. The immobility and rigidity 
which had been reached by the Admiralty before 
Mr. Baxter’s epoch is almost incredible. The late 
Storekeeper-General, in his evidence before the 
Committee on the Abyssinian expedition, said in 
effect, that it was no part of his business to see that 
he did not pay more than market-price, but that 
generally he contented himself with sending out for 
tenders, and accepting the lowest. As combination 
in the trades supplying many of the articles which 
the Admiralty wanted was easy enough, the 
effect of this system was often most disastrous to 
the public. Soon after Mr. Baxter came to White- 
hall, the tender-box was unlocked with the usual 
formalities in his presence, and the tenders were 
opened for something which had been duly adver- 
tised in all the newspapers. He, naturally enough, 
as a business man, wanted to know the market-price 
the day, and asked for a price list. No such thing 
was in the office, and, on sending into the City he 
discovered that the market- prièe was twenty-five 
per cent. lower than the lowest tender. It had been 
the practice to put a vast variety of miscellaneous 
items into a long schedule against which printed 
rates were affixed. Persons tendering were asked 
to say at, What percentage addition, or abatement 
they would consent to supply all the articles in the 
schedule. The firm which tendered at the smallest 
addition or the largest abatement obtained the 
contract. The consequence was that no firm 
which could not supply all the articles had 
any chance, and Admiralty, fell into the hands of 
factors and middlemen. Manufacturers for the 
most part were excluded. But there Was another 
and a very curious consequence not quite so self- 
evident. We will suppose that there were fifty 
articles,"A, B, C, D, the consumption of them being 


after comparing it with his own books, finds 
to get ten per cent. profit he can only allow 
abatement from the printed rates of five per 
But the man ‘‘who [knows” sees that 
D is far too high, fifty 


can supply D at an abatement of thirty per cent. 
and make a handsome sum by so doing. He is 
perfectly confident that he will not be asked to 
supply any large quantities of the other articles, 
and so he offers the whole schedule at an abatement 


The system of schedule rates is not in itself objec- 
tionable. It is adopted in many trades. In the file 
trade, for example, there are regular official rates 
and manufacturers quote discounts. But for a 
Government department the system, except in the 
rarest cases, was most pernicious, because Govern- 
ment officials cannot be expected to be so watehful 
as a manufacturer to note the constant variation in 
the market, and rates remained stereotyped which 
had long become obsolete and afforded an oppor- 
tunity for manu vres to any extent. Then there 
were the coals. All coals were bought by advertise- 
ment. There was a list called the Admiralty list, and 
persons tendering were at liberty to supply any coal 
mentioned on the list! Nobody of course supposes 
that all these different sorts were equal in value, and 
the proprietors of the inferior collieries conse- 
quently had an undue advantage. As it happened, 
the Government managed to obtain coal of good 
quality ; but, as might be expected, there was 
much combination amongst dealers and a ocorre- 
sponding loss to the public. The list operated, 
too, in another way most mischievously. A number 
of firms obtained—how we will not say—the inser- 


* 


tion of their names, and they were then able to 
represent to foreign Powers and public companies 
that their coal was authorised and approved by our 
Government. All this and much more Mr. Baxter 
changed. Where he found that public advertise- 
ment raised the market against him, he bought 
privately through n broker. The old cumbrous 
schedules were all knocked on the head, and when 
a miscellaneous collection of stores was wanted, the 
actual prices at which they were to be supplied, 
without any addition or abatement, was filled in by 
the persons who tendered. The coal list was abo- 
lished, coals were bought at the pit’s mouth, and in 
a thousand other ways the course of business was 
simplified. The best result of all, perhaps, was not 
anything that was definite, but the infusion of a 
new spirit amongst his subordinates, which has 
made the departments over which he more particu- 
larly presided perhaps the most effectual in the 
country. Never was anybody more bitterly attacked 
both publicly and privately. The Tories were only 
too glad to adopt any libels against him, and every 
discharged clerk and neglected contractor became 
violently Conservative. The conversions which 
took place from Liberalism to Toryism were 
symbolical of what is called the ‘‘ reaction,” which 
means in nine cases out of ten disappointment at 
the absence or loss of personal profit. Gentlemen 
whose tenders were not accepted, mutinous officers 
whose occupation was gone, crowded down to the 
House of Commons, and found the most attentive 
and credulous audiences in the lobby. The 
Quarterly Review entered the field, and I will just 
quote one count from its indictment to show what 
a wild disregard of the truth political passion can 
breed. This, bear in mind, was not the gossip of 
a club, but a deliberately framed accusation from 
the responsible organ of a great party. The argu- 
ment of the Quarterly was that we were all going 
to the bad, because of the depletion of our arsenals 
abroad to maintain the reputation of economy. 
In 1869 the foreign coal depots,” said the 
Quarterly, had been diminished from 59,199 
tons to 39,627 tons.” Will it be believed that 
the latter figures represent the total of stock on the 
3lst January, 1869, a very short time after the 
Liberal Government came into power, and long 
before they could have increased the store of coals, 
had they been minded so to do? But the Tories 
were not satisfied with this sort of fighting. They 
made a deliberate attempt to ruin Mr. Baxter's 
private reputation. There was a great scene in the 
House one evening, described at the time in these 
columns, when Sir John Hay brought before the 
House the report” that a fine which had 
been imposed in 1868 upon Messrs. Baxter Brothers 
—Mr. Baxter's well-known relatives—for non- 
fulfilment. of contract, had been remitted while Mr. 
Baxter was Secretary to the Admiralty. Sir John 
was shamefully disgraced that night. It was shown 
that there was no shadow of a foundation for his 
insinuation. The gallant admiral fell at his post, 
covered, not with glory, but witL mud, and a good 
deal of it was very very nasty and very sticky. 
Instead of handsomely apologising, as he should 
have done, he tried to justify himself, and ckme 
very near to that dishonour for which decent society 
rusticates a man. 

I should not have repeated all these facts were it 
not that few persons are familiar with th and 
that they deserve repetition, firstly, because the 
Liberal party ought to know how it has been served 
by Mr. Baxter, but secondly, and mainly, because 
careful record ought always to be kept of everything 
which maintains or restores our faith in the fidelity 
of State-service. There is a tendency everywhere to 
believe that politics is a mere game, and that nobody 
ever gets into Whitehall except for selfish ends—to 


take his pay, to dispense patronage, and make 


himself comfortable. Mr. Baxter did a downright 
honest piece of work at the Admiralty, equal in 
value to many a much more brilliant achievmeut. 


Mr. Maguire’s death deserves a word from a 
Parliamentary correspondent. It is no mere form 
of speech to say that he will be much missed in the 
House. There is always a large discount to be 
taken off Irish oratory before it can be measured 
exactly with ours. Words and manner which would 
mean much with us do not mean the same across the 
Channel. Still after every necessary allowance, 
Mr. Maguire was earnest. He was not agreat man, 
but he was sincere, and he possessed in addition, a 
cheeriness and goodness of heart which attached him 
to everybody. He was a Home-Ruler, but at the 
same time he was never factious, and never con- 
sented to talking against time, or to any other of 
those questionable modes of warfare of which some 
of his Irish friends are sometimes guilty. 


| MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA, 
By a Cosmopolitan). 
THE DEMOCRATIC RESURRECTION. 

At Baltimore, in July, there was a first-class 
funeral. The Democratic party, long so powerful 
in the nation, was buried with extravagant 
obsequies, and Horace Greeley was cordially in- 
vited by the friends of the departed to prepare a 
war-dance on the grave. But there were some 
obstinate Democrats who positively declined the 


‘| polite invitations of August Belmont, John T. 


Hoffman, and other old-time leaders of the 
Democracy. These hard-headed Democrats felt 
that they were nothing unless they were Demo- 
cratic. They would not, on any conditions, walk 
into the grave which the Liberal Republicans had 
dug for them. About one hundred rebels of this 
stamp seceded from the regular Democratic Con- 
vention which endorsed Horace Greeley, and 
decided that as their. leaders had left them out 
in the cold,” they would go into the Convention 
business on their own account, on the basis of 
nil desperandum. Like Francis I. at Pavia, they 
said to themselves, All is lost—save honour.”’ 
To save their honour they resol¥ed to hold a 
genuine and unmistakeably Democratic Convention 
in Louisville, on the 3rd of September. 


The Americans certainly do lick creation in 
one thing—the invention of party designations. The 
men who shouted, ‘“‘On to Louisville,” were 
forthwith styled ‘“‘straight-out Democrats”—pos- 
sibly because they had walked straight-out of the 
Baltimore Convention when they saw Horace 
Greeley led straight-in to that assembly. Of course 
the World, and the T'ribune, and all the motley 
crowd of Liberal-Republican-Democratic papers 
ridiculed this new declaration of independence. It 
was a dodge of Grant’s,” aside show,“ a bought- 
up concern,” and soon. But when it was found that 
men like Charles O’Conor, John Quincy Adams, 
and James Lyons, were in favour of the Louisville 
movement, there were not a few wry faces among 
the supporters of Uncle Horace. Laughter doesn’t 
sound pleasantly when there is a hollow ring in it. 
And now that the Louisville Convention has been 
held, and O’Conor is actually a candidate, the 
result has been to prove conclusively that a powerful 
wing of the Democratic party will not have Greeley 
at any price, and further, that as between Grant 
and Greeley, the former will have the preference. 


In numbers the Convention was as large as either 
that at Cincinnati or Baltimore. Composed of a 
party deprived of its regular chieftains, it was 
nevertheless a highly influential gathering. Not- 
withstanding the sneers of the Tribune and its 

ites, the bone and sinew, the rank and file of 
the pld Democratic party were represented. 
Gxeeley's presidential chances began at Cincinnati 
and ended at Louisville. The re-election of Grant 
is no longer doubtful, unless Greeley should give 
place to the Louisville Democracy. If the 
** straight-outers ” can do no more, they can—how- 
ever insignificant—effectually spoil Uncle Horace’s 
prospects. And they mean to doit, There is no 
paltering about these men. Mistaken they may 
be, but their determination to fight the battle out 
to the bitter end cannot be questioned. 


It is alleged that the Grant party have secretly 
intrigued with the straight-out Democrats, and the 
President’s fidus Achates, Senator Morton, has been 
accused of being the moving spirit of the Louisville 
Convention. The Greeley papers say that Govern- 
ment has mailed the manifestoes of the rebellious 
Democrats to all parts of the Union, and that Re- 
publican funds have been freely supplied to aid the 
movement. All this may be true—probably is true. 
And, still, whoever got up the straight-out candi- 
dature, the fact remains that Horace Greeley re- 
ceived a heavy blow at Louisville. 


Although, however, there is little doubtjthat the 
Grant party were anxious enough to promote dis- 
sension among their opponents, it is only fair to 
say that the Louisville Democrats deny having 
received any Government subsidies or patronage in 
any form. They cordially hate both Grant and 
Greeley, while, if Mr. O’Conor represents their 
feelings, they think Grant just a little preferable 
to Uncle Horace. So many lies are circulating in 
all directions, that the most circumstantial charges 
of corruption are sometimes false. There are £0 
many corrupt influences at work that newspaper 
readers shrug their shoulders at each new revela- 
tion, and admit that ‘‘ it may be true.” Neverthe- 
less there are some few men in America who, like 
the Adamses and Charles O’Conor, stand above 


reproach. Hence the support given by O’Conor 
| and John Quincy Adams to the Louisville Demo- 
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cracy shows that that party includes within it men 
, of worth and unimpeachable purity. | 

James Lyons, who presided at the Convention at 
Louisville, was until recently President of the 
Virginia State Democratic—or as the Southerners 
have it, Conservative—Association, and he only re- 
tired from office because he wouldn’t swallow 
Greeley. A leading member of the Virginian Bar 
—the purest perhaps in the Union—Mr. Lyons is 

not the man to be a mere catspaw of Grant. He 
evidently went to Louisville honestly determined to 
fight it out on that line. 

There is a paper in New York which has an 
enormous circulation among the Democracy, called 
Pomeroy’s Democrat. Its editor, the well-known 
‘*Brick”” Pomeroy—so called on account of the 
colour of his hair—claims to be at ‘‘all times and 
under all circumstances Democratic.” During the 
rebellion ‘‘ Brick” was throughout opposed to the 
war. He lived then at La Crosse, in Wisconsin, 
and his paper, the La Crosse Democret, became a 
leading organ of the Northern Copperheads. After 
the peace, Mr. Pomeroy removed to New York, 
and he has continued to wield great influence 
among the stubborn Democrats of the old school. 


Pomeroy’s Democrat is a singular paper. Reviled 
by some, and laughed at by others, Brick” 
Pomeroy is never at a for epithets to hurl at 
adversaries. Democ he is, he was among the 


first to denounce Boss Tweed and the infamous New 
York Ring. As may be supposed, Pomeroy’s De- 
mocrat goes warmly in favour of O’Conor, and 
savagely against Greeley. There are high and 
mighty people in New York, who affect to despise 
the influence of Brick Pomeroy, but my travels 
through a good many States have shown me that 
for good or ill, the paper he edits has very great 
power ; there are thousands of people who believe 
in it as devoutly as the Lincolnshire farmer does in 
the Stamford Mercury. Charles O’Conor certainly 
is not ashamed of his connection with Brick 
Pomeroy, fer having declined the former invitation 
from Louisville, his final acceptance of the Presi- 
dential candidacy was made known personally to 
C. P. Sykes, the manager of the Democrat. That 
Brick Pomeroy is à thorn in the side of Horace 
Greeley is beyond dispute. 

It is therefore settled that Charles O’Conor and 
John Quincy Adams are bond fide candidates. 
They are late in the field, and their defeat is certain. 
Nevertheless, it is a gratifying fact that two such 
high-minded and stainl entlemen are politically 
before the public. As re on-looker, I think 
the Louisville protest against the sale of the 
Democracy to Greeley is a noble testimony to the 
truth, that politics ought to be something more 
than a series of low intrigues for place and power. 
It is not necessary to admire all that Brick Pomeroy 
and the Copperheads have done in the past to see 
that they are right in the present. 

Already a number of Democratic papers, headed 
by the New York Day Book (an ancient fossil of 
Democracy), have hauled down the Greeley flag 
and hoisted the O’Conor banner. In several States 
a full-ticket of the straight-out Democracy has 
been organised, and it is a great fact that all 
the intrigues of Greeley and Co. have failed to 
deceive a large portion of the intelligent Democratic 
voters of the United States. Mr. Greeley, whose 
proudest boast it used to be that he was a 
ferocious Protectionist,’’ has clearly not hood- 
winked all the Free Traders in the Union. The 
O’Conor party are too late in the field to do more 
than show the hollowness and hypocrisy of the 
Greeley cry, ‘‘ Anything to beat Grant, but they 
will lay the foundations of a new and powerful 
political combination. It is also no small gain for 
politics to see two such pure patriots as O’Conor 
and Adams vindicating honesty and consistency as 
public virtues—even at the expense of leading a 
forlorn hope.” 


E.LecrorRAL Rerorm.—The first conference on 
electoral reform, convened by the Electoral Reform 
Association, will be held in the Small Hall, St. 
James s Hall, on 12th November next. The pro- 
ceéflings will be opened at twelve o’clock by the 
chairman, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, of Birmingham. 
The following resolutions will be proposed by the 
committee :— ‘1. That it is desirable to assimilate 
the county and borough franchise, whatever basis 
. may be adopted. 2. That such a 
readjustment of constituencies should be effected 
as would make the number of electors in any one 
constituency approximately equal to the number in 
any other.” Notice has been given to submit other 
resolutions, and will be read by several 
gentlemen. A public meeting will be held in the 
evening at the Great Hall of St. James’s Hall, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., in the chair. Mr. 
Arch, the labourers’ advocate, will attend and 
speak, 


— _) 
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® rternture, 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED,* 


Among the innumerable counsellors, both 
clerical and lay, who are always ready to give 
the Church good advice, none could more 
accurately have expressed the opinions and 
feclings of the ordinary Churchman, the well- 
intentioned squire whose one desire is to keep 
things tranquil and respectable, than the 
gentleman who urged the clergy not to be too 
zealous for their particular opinions, and to 
abstain from quarrelling with each other. 
There is a class of minds to whom nothing 
seems so natural or easy as this course. If 
there were two schools of agriculturists, both 
« ually divided on the merits of a particular 
breed of oxen or sheep, and equally bigoted in 
fayour of their particular views, nothing could 
be wiser than that each should take his own 
course, and leave his neighbour todo the same; 
and there are men who appear to think that it 
would be as easy to deal with theological 
differences the same way. They cannot see 
the practical value of the intellectual subtleties 
and distinctions to which so much importance 
is attached. Controversies which in the eyes of 
those engaged in them involve the gravest 
issues, appear to them mere disputes about 
words, and they are angry with the clergy 
whose zeal in them imperils that great Esta- 
blishment, which is the highest triumph of 
English respectability, and which they are so 
anxious to preserve. ‘‘ You,” they say in 
effect to the various disputants, have peace, 
liberty, and abundance—why should you 
‘‘erudge others, though their views may not 
be in harmony with yours, similar privileges 
and advantages? If they are free to den 
any dogma, you have the same right to —. 
and insist upon it; if they declare that Christ 


is present on His own altars in the bread and 


‘wine of the Sacrament in a real, actual, and 
‘**objective presence, you can with equal 


‘‘authority and fearlessness teach that such an 


idea is only a mischievous superstition. If 
they pronounce every one eternally lost who 


does not accept every iota of the Athanasian 
‘‘Oreed, you may, on the other hand, maintain 
that their anathemais only to be received with a 
qualification, or that it does not mean all that 
it says, or that it has no force at all, and that a 


% man's belief has nothing to do with his salva - 


„ tion.“ A very comfortable arrangement, no 
doubt: whether it be conducive to public 
morality, or to the advance of Christian truth, 
or to the real work of the Church, is another 
question. Two things, however, are necessary 
to its becoming general and permanent—first, 
that the men who adopt it shall not have sen- 
sitive consciences themselves, and then that they 
shall not have to do with a restless and inqui- 
ring age. It is not necessary for us to dwell at 
length on the character of the present age, or 
to consider how far its well-defined characte- 
ristics are likely to influence theological thought 
or ecclesiastical relations; but there are one or 
two sentences in the new story of The Pari- 
‘‘gians,” at present appearing in Jlackwood, 
which describe so well the temper of this gencra- 
tion that it may be worth while to quote them: 
‘‘ Ascend from the working-classes to all others 
in which civilisel culture prevails, and you 
vill find that same restless feeling — the 
‘fluttering of untried wings against the bars 
‘between wider space and their longings. 
„Could you poll all the educated ambitious 
„young men in 12 erhaps in Europe, 
‘‘at least half of them, divided between a 
‘‘reyerence for the past and a curiosity as to 
the future, would sigh, I am born a century 
too late, or a century too soon!? Imagine 
a generation of this spirit addressed by a clergy 
who have agreed to hold opposite doctrines, 
and to teach men so, but still to maiutain the 
authority of the Church which, in the showing 
of all of them, affords an impartial shelter to 
truth and error. They might agree thus to 
keep the peace, but it is not difficult to anti- 
cipate the verdict passed on them and their 
Church by a generation which is not disposed to 
pay any reverence to that which is, simply 
because it is, and which will turn contemptu- 
ously from men who, in answer to its earnest 
cries for guidance, give forth only u multitude 
of contradictory cries. 

Let it be said, too, that the temper of the 
clergy also renders the -_ of such a 
policy utterly impossible. There are men 
among them who will not hold their opinions 
after this loose and uncertain fashion, and who, 
while they love the Establishment, value 


* The Damnatory Clauses 2. the Athanasian Creed 
Rationally Explained in a Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. Z. Gladstone. By the Rev. MaLtcotm MacOo.t, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) 2. The Athanasian Creed, By 


J. S. PRnowNk, B.D. (Strahan and Co.) 


fence of a creed, whic 
logically and historically, the authorship and 


so much strength to the 
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truth moro. Mr. Maccoll is a man of this 
typo. He did good service when, speaking in 
support of views which, though unpalatable to 
his own class, were popular in the nation, ho 
argued with great force and vigour in favour of 
Irish disestablishment ;' and he shows all the 
old fire and energy, when, occupying a position 
the reverse of his old one, he espouses a cause, 
populur with his own order, but distasteful to 
the majority of the people, and especially to 
men of free enlightened mind, and defends the 
Athanasian Creed and its damnatory clauses. 
A view of the claims of Christianity moro 
contrary to the spirit of the times, and moro 
certain to awaken prejudice and opposition, he 
could not have presented, but he has felt con - 
scientiously bound to insist upon it. What 
possibility is there that a man, whose deep con- 
victions lead him thus to place himself in 
antagonism alike to the instinctive feeling of 
the masses, and the more intelligent convic- 
tions of the majority of cultured men, would bo 
content that a view to him of such moment 
should be regarded as an open question; or, on 
the other side, how can those who, even though 
they may accept the doctrinal teachings of the 
creed, feel every sentiment of Christian charity 
outraged by its anathemas, acquiesce in itsreten- 
tion, and so make themselves parties to denun- 
ciations which in their hearts they abhor ? Tho 
time, in fact, seems to be come when the ques- 
tion must be determined, whatevor be the 
consequences, and even if tho result should be 
a large secession, we believe the Establishment 
would lose less by that than by the scandal 
incurred by the present state of things. It is 
easy to recommend mutual forbearance, and 
itis very probable that, so far as legal proceedings 
are concerned, this forbearance will be exercised 
—for it is not easy to conceive that any votaries 
of the creed will be so infatuated as to pro- 
secute any clergyman for not reading it. 
We believe that in the Rev. John Bramston, 
who has just been appointed to the Deanery 
of Winchester, and who is described as 
one of the few Broad-Churchmen who are at 
once sincerely liberal and sincerely orthodox,”’ 
recently refused to read the damnatory clause, 
and yet, instead ofa prosecution in an ecclesiastical 
court, he is selected for high preferment. In face 
of this and of similar facts, and of the well-known 
feelings of the archbishops, any prosecutions 
are not likely. But the evil which the present 
divided state of opinion causes is not thus 
averted; and however somo may shrink from 
decided action, it is essential to the interest of 
the Church itself, that a question of this kind, 
when once raised in the way it has beon, should 
be definitively settled. 


Mr. Maccoll’s courage in coming to the de- 
has been discredited 


text of which are as doubtful as the interpreta- 
tion is difficult, shows no little courage, and his 
book has this advantage, that it says in the 
best form all that can be said on one side of 
the controversy. Mr. Maccoll is no contemp- 
tible adversary, and, in fact, is one of a smal! 
class whose strength of conviction, breadth of 
culture, and earnestness of spirit, are lending 
arty with which, un- 
fortunately, as we think, he has identified him- 
self. Ile is a firm upper of the s0- 
called“ Catholic“ views, buf in maintaining 
them he shows considerable independence of 
spirit, and even liberality of view, which ho 
seeks with much ingenuity, though we are 
bound to add without much success, to reconcile 
with his theory. It would perhaps be too much 
to say that his heart rebels against the conclu- 
aions which, because he finds them in a Catholic 
creed, he feels bound to maintain ; but certainly 
this is the only adequate explanation of some of 
his reasonings. While, too, he makes the best 
of his case, wo cannot but feel that all tho 
ability and skill which ho has employed on its 
behalf only serve to make its weakness the 
more conspicuous. He apologises to Mr. Glad- 
stone for the length of his letter, ‘‘ the longest, 
„probably, that any correspondent has inflicted 
“upon you,” but the subject is important 
enough to justify even greater length if it were 
necessary to his purpose. Our complaint is 
that the argument has been lengthened out by 
the introduction of matter which is not only 
irrelevant, but which serves to confuse tho 
judgment. The question is, ought the Angli- 
caw Church to maintain a creed which dis- 
tinctly proclaims the eternal damnation of all 
who do not accept certain propositions in which 
the Church view of the doctrines of - 
tiauity has been formulated?’ To enter, when 
answering this, into arguments showing thw 
importance of a true faith, or vindicating the 
claims of Christianity to be regarded as that 
faith, or establishing the necessity of thy 
Incarnation, is altogether beside the mark, 
Our author, however, is determined to 
identify the Creed with Christianity, and 
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to insist that the surrender of the one in- 
volves the rejection of the other. The 
attack on the Athanasian Creed is in reality 
* — says) an attack on the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation.” 
ment indeed explains the space he has given to 
topics which do not immediately bear on the 
real issue, but it is, we submit, as unfair a repre- 
28 of the facts as that given by Canon 
don, who does not hesitate to ascribe the 
movement against the creed to a ‘‘ thinly veiled 
infidelity. There are numbers, both in the An- 
glican Church and out of it, who not only have 
a belief in the Trinity and the Incarnation as 
sincere and firm as Mr. ll’s, and who would 
not even object to the particular mode in which 
these doctrines are expressed in the creed, who 
regard the damnatory clauses as utterly con- 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel, and object to 
the use of the creed which contains them. 
Thete are, no doubt, different classes who share 
in the feelings of opposition; many especially 
among Nonconformists who believe that creeds 
obscure the simplicity of Divine truth, and that 
instead of being bonds of agreement they have 
always been fruitful sources of division; others 
Who dissent from the notion that a man’s sal- 
vation can in any way be dependent upon the 
articles of his belief, still less upon the particular 
mode in which he expresses or defines them ; 
others who accept the icular dogmas of the 
Athanasian Creed, but demurto the metaphysical 
subtleties in which they are here clothed; and 
of course some who dissent from the doctrines 
themselves. There is surely singular injustice 
in the — to fasten — these classes 
nsi a which belongs only to the 
last. But Mr. ll goes further when he 
says, There is not a single proposition in the 
Athanasian Creed, ‘‘ of which the rejection does 
„not involve the rejection of Christianity. I 
„make that assertion without the least hesita- 
„tion, and I challenge all the gainsayers of the 
“* creed to disprove it. Of course a person may 
from prejudice, or ignorance, or confusion of 
thought, or some other cause, be unable to 
embrace some of the propositions of the 
‘‘ereed, and yet remain ail the while a good 
„Christian. It is none the less true, however, 
„that all the propositions of the creed hang 
„together, and that the rejection of any one of 
them would strike Christianity to the heart.” 
t is, a man may strike Christianity to the 
heart, and still remain a Christian. A 
somewhat remarkable admission, to say the 
least. But let us look at this statement 
more closely. In the propositions of the 
creed are those clauses on which the contro- 
versy mainly turns,—‘‘which fi th, except 
„every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
‘* without doubt he’ shall perish everlastingly.” 
Ae that will be saved must thus think of the 
Trinity.“ These are propositions of the creed 
uite as much as those which profess to define 
at which the New Testament has not defined, 
and 2 of these is by Mr. Maccoll made 
equivalent to a rejection of Uhristianity. From 
this conclusion he leaves himself no loophole of 
— for in his admiration of the logie and 
wisdom of this wonderful document, he says 
that all the propositiens of the creed han 
together, and that the rejection of any one o 
them would strike Christianity to the heart.” 
So that I must not only believe in these meta- 
1 subtleties myself (although, possibly, 
may not comprehend them), but I must 
believe in the eternal damnation of every one 
who does not believe them likewise, or I am 
an enemy of Christrianity, and inflict on it 
deadly injury. To most intelligent men it will 
seom that the injury is done rather by those 
who give such a view of the character of our 
Heavenly Father; and so grievously misrepre- 
sent that Gospel of love which He has given to 


the world. 

But (says Mr. Maccoll) the creed only does 
what the N ew Testament does. The one its 
‘*damnatory clauses even as the other, and 
they proceed on the same principle; and if the 
‘‘ Athanasian Creed is unfit for congregational 
use on] account of ‘its damnatory clauses,’ it 
follows that we must have an expurgated 
‘edition of the Bible for the public services of 
„the Church.” We sup it is because we 
are Nonconformists, who have not been trained 
in reverence for the decrees of Councils, that 
this attempt to 2m the authority of the Church 
on a level with that of the New Testament 
strikes us as so remarkably audacious. But it 
is not we alone who feel this, for Mr. Perowne 
in his very able and moderate hlet points 
out the essential distinction of the things which 
are thus confounded. ‘‘The authority in the 
done case is the infallible authority of Him to 
„hom all power and judgment are committed. 
The authority in the o case is that of an 
unknown writer, speaking no doubt in all 


Such a state- 4 


“ofafallibleman. Any authority beyond this, 
„which attaches to the symbol, it derives solely 
„from the fact that the Church has thought fit 
“to accept it as an exposition of faith.” On 
the acceptance, however, of this formulary, 
about whose authorship and origin the one thing 
which seems absolutely certain is that it did not 
proceed from Athanasius, Mr. Maccoll, with 
a zeal not according to knowledge, is content to 
peril Christianity itself. The alternative he 
wishes to put is this, Accept Christianity and 
“with it this creed, or reject the creed, 
‘and with it Christianity must perish.” 
Has it never occurred to him that there are 
numbers who will take the latter side of this 
alternative and say, If that be Christianity it is 
„impossible for us to believe it?“ Or will he 
deny the sincere Christianity, and even ortho- 
doxy, so far as the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the 444 are concerned, of whole Chris- 
tian communities who do not accept the creed? 
He points out as a remarkable coincidence that 
in Italy the creed is disused, and that religious 
indifference is a painful feature of Italian life; 
and though he does not link these two things 
together as cause and effect, he says, I have 
no doubt that the withdrawal of the Athana- 
„ sian Creed from the cognisance of the laity 
‘and the substitution of less edifying credenda 
in its place, have been among the disinte- 
‘ grating forces whieh have brought about the 
present religious condition of Italy.” But 
what about the Nonconformists of England ? 
The Congregationalists, both Baptist and 
Pedo-Baptist, repudiate the creed altogether, 
have no belief in the value of creeds, do not 
hold it necessary to formulate their ee 
belief in a creed at all; and yet they hold the 
doctrines which this creed teaches with a firm- 
ness and unanimity which Mr. Maccoll will not 
find in his Church, despite the preservative 
influence of the creed of which he is so able 
and conscientious a defender. 

There are many other points we should like 
to have noticed, but we must pause here, with 
one observation only. Mr. Maccoll goes too 
far or he does not go far enough. If the creed 
be all that he insists it is, he should not satisfy 
himself with insisting on its public.recital—he 
should purge himself of all connection with 
those who pubicly declare that they do not hold 
it. The Athanasian Creed is in the Prayer- 
book, but it certainly is not the creed of a 
large number of the clergy, and even more cer- 
tainly it is not the creed of the majority of the 
laity. Oan it really be a salvo te his conscience 
that, on particular days in the year, the one 
have to read and the other to hear a manifesto 
of Christian faith and charity (F), from which in 
their secret hearts they recoil. The Dublin 
Review puts the case, as it appears to a Roman 
Catholic view, so well, and the argument 
— to us so unanswerable, that we will 
close our article in its words. The enormous 
majority of Anglican layman hold doctrines 
‘‘inconsistent with the Athanasian Creed, and 
they are aware that they constitute the enor- 
‘‘mous majority. It does seem a reasonable 
‘* inference from this fact that they shall not be 
‘compelled to recite a formulary which anathe- 
‘‘matises their cherished doctrines. Let Mr. 
‘‘Maccoll take active measures for procurin 
„the expulsion from his communion of suc 
„ misbelievers, and we entirely understand his 
1 ings, or rather such a movement is his 
only legitimate course, so long as he accounts 
that communion part of the Catholic Church. 
But he has no thought of doing this; he is 
quite content to remain in communion with a 
“swarm of persons whom he must himself 
account heretics. All he desires is that he 
% may force violently upon these heretics the 
external recital of a formulary which at heart 
they abhor. We do not see how it is possible 
for a Catholic to sympathise in so singular an 


agitation.“ And here for once Nonconformists 


and Catholics are agreed. 


„ MIDDLEMARCH.”* 


As ‘‘ Middlemarch” approaches its close its 
authoress reveals fresh power. Hitherto she 
has been merely the character painter, doing 
the work in the 2 style of art, and pro- 
ducing a number of new and original pictures, 
every one of which is a study in itself, or 
mination not only personal foibles and social 
follies, but going deeper to the very roots of 
character, and everywhere displaying singular 
— 4 and subtlety in her delineation of those 
subtle motives and feelings by which, often 
unconsciously to themselves, men are 80 y 
influenced. Now she is developing all her 
power asa story-teller, and the skill with which 
has woven the web in which some of her 


‘‘honesty and sincerity his convictions, 125 
having no claim to our obedience beyond that 


* Middlemarch. Part VII. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
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philosophic observer, holding up for our exa-. 


characters are’ entangled, and the general 
interest which she ‘has given to the plot, shows 
that hore, too, she is fucile princeps. Eve 
incident is of the most simple and natural kind, 
but the effect of the story as a whole is very great. 
A young and spirited doctor beginning life on 
too expensive a scale, finding that independence 
and originality do not pay in tho way of bring- 
ing numerous patients and large fees; but that 
bills do accumulate and must be met, and 
driven to desperation by the pressure of his 
liabilities and the unsympathetic spirit of his 
wife—a drunken reprobate, who has got hold 
of a secret and means to work it to his own 
profit, but wastes the money he extorts from 
the fears of his victim in drink, and prepares 
the way for his destruction—a self-righteous, 
self-deceived, prosperous man of the world, 
who sees the house he has built with so much 
care suddenly threatened with utter ruin—and 
a multitude of gossips in a small town, who 
having little business of their own, are ready to 
play the game of ‘‘meddle and muddle” with that 
of other people : these seem to be very common- 
place material out of which to work up a story 
of interest. But George Eliot has done it. 
These people, apparently so ordinary, are by 
her mode of treatment clothed with freshness 
and interest, while the skilful way in which the 
different threads of their fortunes are laced and 
interlaced so as to devel the plot, promises 
to make ‘‘ Middlemarch” successful a story 
as it has already shown itself as a sketch of 
English provincial life. 

For Lydgate it is impossible not to feel sym- 

athy. There is so much that is genuine and 
high minded and noble about the man, that the 
state of humiliation to which he is reduced here 
strikes us painfully. But he has committed an 
offence for which our authoress has evidently 
very little pity. He has been caught by a 
pretty face, and has chosen a wife without any 
care as to those intellectual and moral qualities 
he should have sought in a partner. Rosamond 
is simply one of the spoiled children of fashion, 
of whom so many are to be met in society, 
pretty and fascinating, very bright and joyous 
while prosperity lasts, smiling sweetly in re- 
sponse to the flatteries that are poured into their 
ears, but thoroughly superficial, at 4 
underneath a thin crust of amiability an 
geniality, a hard layer of shness. Rosa- 
mond is very strongly drawn, as is necessary 
for the writer’s object, but even in her heart- 
lessness, which often tries our patience to the 
utmost, there is, we fear, no exaggeration. The 
man who, in his hour of difficulty, finds that he 
has such a partner, is indeed to be pitied. The 
whole story of her interference with her 
husband’s affairs, and the mischief which it 
did; her inability or — * to under- 
stand the situation; her childish petulance and 
silly attempts to thwart her husband’s schemes, 
is told with remarkable truth and power. 
But it is in the deliseation of the defensive 
power which Rosamond possessed, and which, 
a vating as it is to the reader who has never 
had her husband’s infatuation, so often gives her 
the adyantrge over him, that the great art of the 
writer chiefly appears. ‘‘The effect of any 
one's anger on mond had always been to 
‘(make her shrink in cold dislike, and to 
‘become all the more calmly correct, in the 
„ conviction that she was not the person to 
„% misbehave, whatever others might do.” It 
was this comfortable conviction which enabled 
her not only to parry her husband’s attacks, 
but evon to turn them against himself. One 
of the scenes between them will illustrate this. 
It is, after her unwarranted interference with his 
business: ; 

4 Will you only say that you have been mistaken, 
and that I may depend on your not acting secretly ia 
future?’ said Lydgate, utly, but with something of 
request in his tone which mond was quick to per- 
ceive. She spoke with coolness. 

‘*T cannot possibly make admissions or promises in 
answer to such words as you have used towards me. I 
have not been accustomed to lang of that kind. 


never e 


t you 
pes live with me. 
made my nr to me of late, 


i on 
Another tear fell as Rosamond ceased speaking, 
it away as — the first. 
“Lydgate fi himself into a chair; check- 
mated. What place was there in her for a 
remonstrance to lodge in? He laid down his hat, flung 
an arm over the of his chair, and looked down for 
some moments without s . Rosamond had the 
double 11 7 over him of insensibility to the point 
us reproach. 
Wand Wer duplicity 
or du y 
exceeded what he knew, and had really hindered the 
Plymdales from kno of it, she had no consciousness 
that her action could rightly be called false. We are 
not obliged to identify our own acts according to a 
strict classification, any more than the materials of our 
grocery and clothes, Rosamond felt that she was 
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aggrieved, and that this was what Lydgate had to 


As for him, the need of accommodating himself to 
her nature, which was inflexible in proportion to its 
negations held him as with pincers. He had begun to 
have an alarmed foresight of her irrevocable loss of love 
for him, and the consequent dreariness of their life. 
The ready fulness of his emotions made this dread 
alternate quickly with the first violent movements of his 

r. It would assuredly have been a vain boast in 
him to say that he was hor master. 


We will not attempt here to follow out what 
is 2. pry | powerful in its own line, the develop- 
ment of Bulstrode’s character and fortunes with 
the dissection of the inward workings of his 
spirit. We shall be better able to do justice 
to this when the work is complete. Suffice it 
to say, that to draw such a portrait at all de- 
mands rare genius. It would have been easy 
to make a daub, to paint a thorough hypocrite 
with all those attributes of villany which the 
most vulgar artist could easily introduce. But 
this is not George Eliot’s intention. Bulstrode 
is not consciously a hypocrite. He is only a 
strong example of the evil influence of a re- 
ligious theory and teaching, which does not 
sufficiently recognise the value of practical 

odness; and to photograph a man of this 

as he is done here is no ordinary achieve- 
ment. The scene in which the utter colla 
of his reputation becomes manifest to himself i 
very A and effective, but we can find space 
only for a sketch of the small-town gossip at 


Middlemarch :— 


% This vague conyiction of indeterminable guilt, 
which was enough to keep up much head-shaking and 
biting inuendo even among substantial professional 
seniors, had for the general. mind all the superior 
power of mystery over fact. Everybody liked better to 
donjecture how the thing was, than simply to know it ; 
for conjecture soon became more confident than know- 
ledge, and had a more liberal allowance for the incom- 

tible. Even the more definite scandal concerning 

Istrode’s earlier life was, for some minds, melted into 
the mass of mystery, as so much lively metal to be 
poured out in dialogue, and to take such fantastic 
shapes as heaven pleased. ' 

This was the tone of thought chiefly sanctioned by 
Mrs. Dollop, the spirited landlady of the Tankard in 
Slaughter-lane, who had often to resist the shallow 
pragmatism of customers disposed to think that their 
reports from the outer world were of equal force with 
what had ‘come up’ in her mind. How it had been 
brought to her she didn’t know, but it was there before 
her as if it had been scored with the chalk on the 
chimney-board—‘as Bulstrode should say, his inside 
was that black as if the hairs of his head knowed the 
thoughts of his heart, he'd tear em up by the roots.’ 

That's odd,’ said Mr. Limp, a meditative shoe- 
maker, with weak eyes and a piping voice. ‘Why, I 
read in the Trumpet that was what the Duke of 
Wellington said when he turned his coat and went over 
to the Romans.’ 

Very like,’ said Mrs. Dollop. ‘If one raskill said 
it, it’s more reason why another should. But hy te 
as he’s been, and hol ing things with that high hand, 
as there was no parson i the country good enough for 
him, he was forced to take Old Harry into his counsel, 
and Old Harry’s been too many for him.’ 

= Ay, ay, he’s a complice can't send out o the 
country, said Mr. Crab 4 lazier, who gathered 
much news and groped among it dimly. ‘ But by what 
I can make out, there’s them says Bulstrode was for 
running away, for fear o' being found out, before now.’ 

He'll be drove away, whether or no,’ said Mr. 
Dill, the barber, who had just drop m. ‘I shaved 
Fletcher, Hawley's clerk, this morning—he’s got a bad 
finger—and he says they're all of one mind to get rid o 
Bulstrode. Mr. Thesiger is turned agsinst him, and 
‘wants him out o the parish. And there's gentlemen in 
this town says they’d as soon dine with a fellow from 
the hulks. Aud a deal sooner I would,” says Fletcher ; 
for what's more against one’s stomach than a man 
coming and making himself bad company with his reli- 


gion, and giving out as the Ten Commandments are not 


enough for him, and all the while he’s worse than half 
the men at the treadmill.” Fletcher said so himself.’ 

**Tt'll be a bad thing for the town, though, if 
Bulstrode’s money goes out of ic,’ said Mr. Limp, 
quaveringly. 

Ah, there’s better folks spend their money worse,’ 
said a firm-voiced dyer, whose crimson hands looked out 
of keeping with his good-natured face. 

But he won't keep his money, by what I can make 

out,’ said the glazier. ‘ Don't they say as there's some- 
body can strip it off him? By what I can understan’, 
they could take every penny off him, if they went to 
lawing.’ 
” ‘Kio such thing !’ said the barber, who felt himself 
a little above his company at Dollop’s, but liked it none 
the worse. Fletcher says it's no such thing. He says 
they might prove over and over again whose child this 
young islaw was, and they'd do no more than if 
they proved I came out of the Fens—he couldn't touch 
a penny.’ 

% Look you there now!’ said Mrs. Dollop, indig 
nantly. ‘I thank the Lord He took my children to 
Himself, if that's all the law can do for the motherless. 
Then by that, it’s o’ no use who your father or mother 
is. But as to listening to what one lawyer says without 
asking another—I wonder at a man o' your cleverness, 
Mr. Dill. It's well known there's always two sides, if 
no more; else who'd go to law, I should like to know? 
It's a r tale, with all the law as there is up and 
down, if it’s no use proving whose child you are. 
Fletcher may say that if he likes, but I say, don't 
Fletcher me 1 * 4 


Sketches of this character should be sufficient 
to stimulate all lovers of the highest art in 
fiction to get this remarkable book for them- 
selves. Read wisely, it will not only divert 
and interest, but hold up a mirror to nature by 
which all may be profited, © 


MR. HIGGINSON’S ATLANTIC ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Higginson is a sort of subdued American 
Matthew Arnold. He has been known for 
many years as a successful contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and the North American Review. 
He has carefully studied style, and is in many 
ways a good type of the literary man of 
Americar It is on this account that we choose 
to devote to his volume somewhat more than a 
passing notice. The first thing that strikes us 
about it is a certain restless vivacity of tempera- 
ment, together with a wonderful clearness and 
finish of expression within certain limits. He 
is cultured beyond his productive strength; and 
his sallies of — subdued generally 
—are little else than expedients to conceal his 
excessive impressibility and readiness to receive 
imported ideas. He is concerned to preach up 
culture, in which he sees safe ah a grand 
pre-eminence for America. England has had 
no writer with style since good old Thackeray 
died, even though Matthew Arnold is referred 
to. The cynicism that corrupts style, in lower- 
ing the ideal that must recreate literature, is 
carried over to the States in the Saturday 
Review — What are the ghosts of a myriad 
Blue Laws compared with the transplanted 
‘‘eynicism of one Saturday Review? How can 
any noble literature germinate where young 
‘‘men are habitually taught that there is no 
‘‘such thing as originality, and that nothing 
remains firm in this effete epoch of ** 
but the mere re- combining of thoughts whic 
‘*sprung from brave brains?“ It would not 
have been a bad question for Mr. Higginson to 
have considered how far the — Review 
spirit is the product of the academic one. 
According to him, the Americans have a foun- 
tain of refreshment in the grand traditions of 
Puritanism. American literature has perforce 
acknowledged in many ways the source of its 
greatness in Emerson, Hawthorne, and Irving. 

“It is not enough to make England or France our 
standard,” says Mr. Higginson. ‘‘ There is something in 
the present atmosphere of England which seems fatal 
to purely literary genius; its fruits do not mature and 
mellow ; but grow more and more acid until they drop. 
Give Ruskin space enough, and he grows frantic, and 
beats the air like Carlyle. Thackeray was tinged with 
the same bitterness ; but he was the last Englishman 
who could be said, in any artistic sense, to have a style ; 
as Heine was the last German. The French seems the 
only prose literature of the present day in which the 
element of form has any prominent place ; and literature 
in France is after all but a favoured slave. This surely 
leaves a clear field for America.” 

Yet, whilst Mr. Higginson is anxious to see 
a way of keeping literature in contact with the 
stream of living influences, he in effect proposes 
to shackle development by academic centralisa- 
tion in some form. In one place he says :— 

It is impossible that human life should ever be 
utterly impoverished, and all the currents of American 
civilisation now tend to its enrichment. This vast 
development of rudimentary intellect, this mingling of 
nationalities, these opportunities of books and travel, 
educate in this new race a thousand new susceptibilities. 
Everything is here, between these Atlantic and Pacific 
shores, save only the perfected utterance that comes 
with years. Between Shakespeare in his cradle and 
Shakespeare in Hamlet there was needed but au interval 
of time, and the same sublime condition is all that lies 
between the America of toil and the America of art.” 

Were we inclined to be over-critical we might 
note that Mr. Higginson confesses to sadly pre- 
mature attainment, reversing hisown law when 
he claims for Irving and Hawthorne the per- 
‘fection of utterance.“ But elsewhere : 
Higginson says: To be set against the 
‘‘ brutality of Carlyle and the shrill screams of 
2 — — — is to be seen — the Channel 
the extraordinary fact of an actual organisation 
of good writers, the French Academy, whose 
influence all nations feel. Under their autho- 
‘‘rity we see introduced into literary work an 
‘‘ habitual grace and perfection, a clearness and 
‘‘directness, a light and pliable strength, and 
a fine shading of expression, such as no other 
tongue can even define.“ 

We had thought it had been already laid 
down that literature in France was but a 
‘favoured slave, kept too much apart from 
the currents of civilisation that tend to its 
‘‘enrichment.” And Mr. Higginson is some- 
what self-contradictory when he forgets that 
Shakespeare was not the product of an academy, 
nor did academic traditions help the French to 
32 of his ‘‘ perfected utterance.“ 

he truth is that Mr. Higginson overbalances 
himself in the attempt to carry with him too 
many of the oft-reiterated ideas of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Russell Lowell, and at the 
same time to set firm foot on the stepping- 
stones of genuine American product; defending 
Americanisms and all the rest of it. The two 
things won't fit in together, and certainly Mr. 
Higginson’s essays—no more than Mr. Lowell’s, 
which aimed less directly in that way also-—do 
not convince us of the probable benefit of 
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academies. Why, would Emerson himself have 
been possible under the reign of an academy 
and what comes of the maxim so decisively 
advanced later in the volume, that genius must 
form the taste by which it is to be judged? 

The historical essays in the latter half of the 
volume we like better than the purely literary 
ones—a gentle whiff of humour rises from them 
as We read. Some of the turns in- A 
„with Prince Rupert,“ and The Puritan 
Minister“ recall Irving, and they have 


sometimes a subtlety which he most often 
lacked. 


Probably the best in the whole book 
is where Mr. Higsineon deals, though some- 
what inconsistently, with Mr. Matthew Arnold 
for maintaining that the Puritan spirit in 
— was essentially hostile to literature 
and art :— 


„Ot course the forest pioneer cannot com 
orchestral symphonies, nor the founder’ of a State carve 
statues. But the thoughtful and scholarly men who 
created the Massachusetts colony brought with them 
the traditions of their universities and left these 
embodied in a college. The Puritan life was only his- 
torically inconsistent with culture ; there was no logical 
antagonism. Indeed, that life had in it much that was 
congenial to art, in its enthusiasm and its truthfulness. 
Take these Puritan traits, employ them in a more con- 

enial sphere, add intellectual training and a sunny 
aith, and you have a soil suited to art above all others, 
[But you have a tradition opposed to the merely 
academic spirit that regards art for art, or ever tends 
to do so ; for the very reason that :] To deny it is to see 
in art something frivolous and insincere. The American 
writer in whom the artistic instinct was strongest came 
of unmixed Puritan stock. 

But how comes it that a writer who assumes 
so much care and culture does Dean Alford 
such indescribable injustice as in this passage f 
—“ The style of many English books and 
* ines is less careful than ours— less 
finished, less harmonious, more inelegant, 
„more slangy. What second-rate American 
‘writer would see any wit in describing him- 
‘self, like Dean Alford in his recent book on 
„Language, as an old y in a shovel? 
Dean Alford never did so describe himself in a 
book on Lan or any other. In his 
„Queen's English (p. 227) he wrote: —“ The 
‘‘ word party for a man is especially offensive. 
„Strange to say, the use is not altogether 
„modern. It occurs in the English version of 
the apocryphal book of Tobit vi. 7, and in 
Shakespeare (Tempest, act iii. s. 2). I once 
heard a venerable dignitary pointed out by a 
‘‘ railway porter as an old party in a shovel,’ 
Curious is the idea raised in one’s mind by 
hearing of a short party going over the bridge.’ 
Curious, also, that raised by an advertisement 
gent me :—‘ Wanted a party to teach a young 
man dancing privately.—Apply, &c.’ ’ 

We close by usin Mr. gginson’s own 
words, slightly altered to suit our purpose :— 
In what second-rate English magazine would 
you find less careful, less cultured, less 
academic, less guarded references to the state- 
% ments of another, professedly quoted direct, 
where yet it is clear that the critic had never 
geen the work he refers to? 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. Aristophanes. 
By the Rev. W. Lucas Co..ins, MA, KC. (Blackwood 
and Sons.) This is the last quarterly issue of this admi- 
rable series of classical works, and one of the most 
interesting. Several causes have conspired to make the 
works of Aristophanes the property of the learned few, 
and to keep them almost entirely out of the hands of 
the general reader. If, as Mr. Collins says, it is to be 
‘‘ regretted that the comedies of Aristophanes are now 
“less read at our Universities than they were some 
‘ years ago, we may say on bebalf of the ordinary 
English reader that it is still more to be regretted that 
he should be kept in ignorance of the pictures of 
Athenian society which these plays present. Their 
author lived during one of the most stirring periods of 
Greek history : the period of the Peloponnesian war, of 
Pericles and of Cleon ; of Socrates, Alcibiades, and the 
Sophists ; and of the dramatist Euripides. To all these 
men Aristophanes was opposed, To Pericles, because he 
regarded him as the cause of the war; to Cleon, because 
he was a noisy and selfish demagogue ; to the philo- 
sophers, because they unsettled, as he thought, the foun- 
dations of morality, and destroyed the popular belief in 
the national religious traditions. These antipathies find 
expression in the comedies, The threat that he would 
“cut up Cleon the tanner into shoe-leather for the 
“knights,” was amply fulfilled; the demagogue was 
covered with ridicule and abuse, but he nevertheless sur- 
vived. Tho result was similar in the case of others 
attacked by Aristophanes. Soorates is caricatyred and 
laughed at, but Socrates remains, Euripides is de- 
scribed as— 

„A wretch that has corrupted everything— 
Our music with his melodies from Crete, 
Our morals with incestuous tragedies.” 
It is curious to remember that Mr. Browning’s most 
popular poem is a presentation in a threefold form of 


one of these tragedies condemned so severely by Aristo- 
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phanes. The sketch presented by Mr. Collins to the 
English reader of the Athens of these groat men and 
great events is exceedingly instructive and interesting. 
The story of each comedy is well told, and the illus- 
trative extracts, especially the «translations of Mr. 
Hookham Frere, are marked by the life and movement 
of the original, as well as being translations of the 
author's meaning. | 
Sarah Martin: the Prison Visitor of Great Yarmouth. 
A Story of a Useful Life. (Religious Jract Society.) 
It is possible that many who are quite familiar with the 
names of Howard, Buxton, Wilberforge, and Mrs. Fry, 
have never even heard of Sarah Martin. Yet she quite 
eserves to take rank with this class. Single handed 
she did a great work; and, wanting the instruments 
and helps which most of them had, she fought her way 
alone, at any rate at the outset. She was bornin Great 
Yarmouth in 1791, and possed her childhood in the dull 
uniformity of rural life. When fourteen she became a 
dressmaker, and contracted a great dislike for religion ; 
but at length, under earnest preaching and the con- 
sistent godly example of her grandmother, the strugyle 
between habit and conviction resulted in her thorough 
conversion. She soon became a Sunday-school teacher; 
but she craved for a wider sphere of usefulness ; and, 
gaining admission to the workhouse, which had no 
she devoted herself to comforting the sick 
and instructing} the children. She mourned over the 
fate of the outcast children; and, as her visitation led 
her into the destitute parts, she was so overcome by the 
ignorance she came in contact with, that she began to 
devote one day a week—Monday—to teach the outcasts. 
She gradually built schoolrooms, and, by the aid of 
others, established schools for factory girls. Then, in 
1821, she took to visiting the gaols; and in Yarmouth 
Gaol, where even John Howard had failed to effect full 
reform, she, by her noble ministry, brought about a 
great improvement. Then, as others by their help on- 
abled her, she made clothes for the poor and the 
ptisoners, and thus at once improved their condition and 
gained influence over their hearts, and taught the 
poor children as she plied her needle over these 
garments. Sarah Martin gradually gained great in- 
fluence over the prisoners ; and, by mingled gentleness 
and firmness, managed to rule them, and in many cases 
achieved permanent reformation ; so that she is entitled 
to rank with the philanthropists of England, and her 
biography in this neat form should be well read, especially 
by women seeking hints for noble philanthropic work. 


— = 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Dr. Morell’s English Series: a Practical Introduction 
to English Composition on a New Plan. With Three 
Hundred Exercises, (Longmans.) Why this manual 
of “‘ Eoglish Composition on a pew plan is part of a 
series bearing Dr. Morell's name, we do not know. We 
are, however, quite sure that Dr, Morell is not respon- 
sible for it, and that some of its essential features, as 
well as its execution, he would severely condemn, lu 
justice to teachers, we suggest that thé use of his name 
on works professing to teach English is too serious a re- 
commendation to be carelessly permitted. This book 
aims at teaching the art of writing English, and its 
preface iuforms us that its method is that of synthesis 
« instead of analysis, &c., Ke. The plan is said to be 
new, but it is really a very old one: and as it is 
employed here, a very bad one. The first part consists 
of a number of rules which are the result of the 
analysis and eritioism which the preface condemns, but 
without which it will be of little use to astudent. These 
rules are based upon three or four so-called funda- 
mental laws, the idea of which we strongly suspect was 
takon, with fatal modifications, from the first volume of 
the Fortnightly Review. Mr. G. H. Lewes ppblished in 
the early numbers of that periodical some admirable 
papers on the laws of literature, which he grouped 
under three heads: the intellectual—the principle of 
vision ; the moral—the principle of sincerity; the 
wsthetic—the principle of beauty. These principles 
are changed into the laws of fulness, of sincerity, 
keeping, clearness, xc. Set forth as they were by Mr. 
Lewes, they are of great value as a rudimentary philo- 
sophy of criticism!; but here they appear as a number 
of rules, not very logically connected, which the student 
of English composition is to carry in his mind, and by 
which his writing is to be governed. To give one 
example of the extent to which the writer of this 
manual is obedient to bis own rules, and also of the 
degree of accuracy to which he has attained, we refer to 
page 15. Under what is called the law of clearness, we 
there find the following in reference to Antithesis” : 
—** Pope is full of it ti full of it; and so is Macaulay. 
„He says of the Thames :— 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.“ 

Who says it? Pope or Macaulay? We gather from 
what follows th@ the compiler means us to understand 
Pope, though he tells us it was Masaulay. But where 
does Pope say it? If our author had fitted himself for 


his task he would have read many times Dr. Johnson's | 


Lives of the Poots,"’ nor could he thea have forgotten 
that these lines occur in Denham’s Cooper's 
Hill,” and that they are the subject of one of Dr. 
Jobnson’s most delicate and subtle criticisms. 
There are mang things in this book that a judicious 
teacher may use as materials for composition in class ; 
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| but they are not the rules furnished by the writer. His 
opinion that the study of analysis and the construction 
of sentences should be postponed until this or some 
similar work has been mastered, will, we trust, find no 
support among practical teachers. The odd thing about 
the recommendation is to find it in a work belonging to 
a series which bears the name of Dr. Morell. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the Use of Junior 
Classes. By C. P. Mason, B.A. (London: Bell and 
Daldy.) Those who know Mr. Mason's previous works 
will not need our recommendation of these outlines. 
Those who do not may be glad to find that they have in 
this little book everything that they need as an early 
text-book of English grammar. It is simple, accurate, 
and contains a sufficiency of examples and exercises, As 
preliminary to the study of Dr. Morris's ‘ Historical 
„% Accidence of the English Language, it is most valu- 
able, and could hardly be improved. 

Murbys Special Readers for Girls. The Marshfield 
Maidens and the Fairy Ordina : a Consecutive Narrative, 
embracing a Complete Course of Domestic Economy and 
Training for Home Duties. By Mrs. W. H. WIGLEY. 
Vol. I. (Lendon: Murby, 32, Bouverie-street.) This 
is doubtless a kind of book that is much needed in 
elementary schools, especially for poor girls brought up 
in large cities. The intention of the book is better 
than its execution. The tone of the writer is that of a 
teacher who is trying to coax knowledge into the 
pupil's mind; and the style is too stiff, and not suffi. 
ciently simple. Hard words seem to have been chosen 
purposely as an exercise in spelling and definition, in 
addition to the professed object of explaining domestic 
economy. Such a plan is in itself only doubtfully per- 
missible: but in this case certainly to be excluded. 
The most seriously defective part of the book is the 
explanations and definitions of a few words at the head 
of each chapter. We bog Mrs. Wigley to read them 
over again. 


NOTANDA. 


The dependencies of the British Empire are neither 
so fow or deficient in vigour as to make the Under- 
Secretariat for the Golonte a sinecure office; yet Mr. 
E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen finds time for literary 
activity, in addition to keeping ward over Anglo-Saxon 
interests in the four quarters of the globe. An article 
from his pen, entitled, Redistribution of Political 
Power,” appears in the current number of Macmillan, 
while another volume of fairy stories, called ‘‘ Tales at 
Teatime,” just published, shows that, to quote 
Dryden— 

From grave to light; from pleasant to severe,” 

(a line, by the way, plagiarised by Pope) is an easy task 
to the genial M. P. for Sandwich; and no doubt with young 
folks the new publication will be equally popular with 
** Moonshine,” his former incursion into youth-amusing 
regions. The Hugessen mind seems indeed to have a 
natural affinity for the limitless conceptions of child- 
world ; another member of the family, Miss Louisa 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, being authoress of ‘‘ The History 
of Prince Perrypets,” another tale of fairyland, of 
which a new editiof is this week issued. 


Just now, Keats, that sensitive poet whose death 
was laid at the door of the Quarterly Review, is 
roceiviug unusual attention. Mr. Poynter, A. R A., 
has produced some superb illustrations for a magnifi- 
cent edition“of ‘‘ Endymion,” just issued by Messrs. 
Moxon. Joaquin Miller, the new American poet, is 
about to follow up his Isles of the Amazons” with 
another poem entitled Crispus,” the opening lines of 
which are, it is understood, in memory of Keats. It 
may perhaps be remembered that in 1852 some con- 
siderable interest was occasioned by the exposure in 
the Athenaum of the fictitious character of certain 
letters said to be from the pen of Keats, and a corre- 
pondent now pertinently asks, what has become of the 
forgeries ? Last week the same journal gave insertion 
to a paper by An Admirer of Keats, containing 
some interesting notes on certain of his writings, the 
sonnet ‘‘ To the Nile,” being incidentally mentioned as 
having two lines as printed different to the manuscript. 
This sonnet is one of a trio on the same subject ; Leigh 
Hunt and Shelley being authors of the other two, the 
three poets having undertaken as an experiment to 
write a sonnet each on the Nile. 
found in the Life and Letters of Keats, by Lord 
Houghton, and a back number of Votes and Queries, 
and does not appear in any edition of his poems, it may 


controversy, to quote it in its entirety :— 


Son of the old moon mountain's African, 
Stream of the Pyramid and crocodile ! 
We call thee fruitful, and that very while 
A desert fills our seeing’s inward span ; 
Nurse of swart nations since the world began, 
Art thou so fruitful? or dost thon beguile 
Those men to honour thee, who, worn with toil, 


Rest them a space twixt Cairo arf Decan ! 

O may dark fancies err! They surely do; 

"Tis ignorance that makes a barren waste 

Of all beyond itself. They dost bedew 

Green rushes like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant sunrise. Green isles hast thou too, 
And to the soas as happily dost haste. 


ao 
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By the death of Mr. James Francis Maguire, M.P. 
for Cork, an Irish representative of more than ayerage 


nen bids fair to assert itself for generations to come, not- 


| withstanding all the histories, thougb it may be observed 


be of interest, especially as the Nile is again matter of | 


standing is lost to the House. Born in 1814, thé eldest 
son of a merchant of Cork, he in 1843 was called to the 
bar in Ireland. Becoming proprietor of the Cork 
Examiner, that journal has since continued to be edited 
by him. Mr. Maguire gave practical proof of his desire 
for progress in Ireland by taking a leading part in the 
promotion of the growth of flax, and also established 
a company for the introduction of the linen industry 
into Cork; of which city he was four times chosen 
mayor. He was also an author of some note—‘“ The 
Pontificate of Pius IX.,“ Father Mathew: a Bio- 
graphy,” The Irish in America,” The Next Gene- 
ration,” being all works of considerable merit; the two 
latter on their publication having excited much 
interest. 


On Saturday last, the Mos ning Post entered on 
its one hundred-and-first year, and can now boast 
of being the oldest daily newspaper, having first 
appeared in November, 1772. The J’ublic Ledger, it is 
trud, is its senior, being first issued in 1759, but as it is 
not a newspaper in the ordinary sense of the word, 
dealing exclusively in commercial subjects, the /’os¢ 
has the honour of heading the list of the English daily 
Press. The Morning Chronicle, which started in June, 
1769, is dead ; also the Morning Herald, which com- 
menced November 1, 1780, the Times and Morning 
Advertiser alone having attained anything like the 
longevity of the Post; Jupiter first appearing Jan. 
1, 1788, and the organ of the licensed victuallers Feb. 
8, 1794. The Standard was first issued as a morning 
journal, June, 1857; the Daily News, January, 1846 ; 
and the Telegraph, June, 1855. a 


Mr. Froude's new work, The English in Ireland iu 
the Eighteenth Century, is annonnced for publication 
to-morrow, Thursday; the Miscellaneous and Posthu- 
mous Works of the late Henry Thomas Buckle,” edited, 
with a biographical notice, by Miss Helen Taylor, in 
three volumes, is understood to be nearly ready ; both 
of which will be issued by the Messrs. Longman. 
‘‘Santo Domingo, Past and Present: with a Glance at 
Hayti, by Mr. Samuel Hazard, is among Mes-rs. 
Sampson Low and Co.’s in-the-press announcements. 
„The Personal Life of George Grote, the Historian,” in 
which selections from his letters will appear, by Mrs. 
Grote; Lord Houghton's Personal Monographs,” and 
Earl Stanhope's History of England during the Reign 
of Queen Anne, 1701—1713,” which is described as 
designed as a connecting link between the conclusion of 
Lord Macaulay's history and the commencement of Lord 
Mahon’s, are amongst the list promised in December by 
Mr. Murray. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce for 
early publication “John Coleridge Patteson, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop: his Life and Letters,” by Miss 
Yonge. 


In the midst of the bustling city, of which, in its 
night aspect, Wordsworth wrote— 
„The very houses seem asleep, 
And all tha? mighty heart is lying still, 
some twenty feet below the surface, bones were last 
week found, which undoubtedly have been lying 
still for centuries ; skulls of deer and wolves, witk 
formidable teeth, turning up in this busy age to remind 
us, as it were, of the days 
‘ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,“ 


and England was a forest interspersed with jungle and 
mere. How many of. us, as we speed through dense 
cities, by trim parks, and fertile fields, think of the 
tomes of history lying beneath! Relics of the past are 
always turning up. A few months since similar deposits 
to that of Cheapside were found in Southport; and in 
the centre of those fertile counties, Beds and Cambs, 
the surface of the earth has been excavated to a con- 
siderable depth for acres in search of bone deposits 
called coprolite, which, when chemically treated, form 
a most valuable manure, a veritable treasure, perhaps 
more productive of good than would be the discovery 
of gold. 


Besides its historical associations in connection with 
St. Guy Fawkes, yesterday was the anniversary of the 
landing of King William at Torbay ; though, curiously 
enough, the compilers of almanacks will persist in the 
mistake of marking the vesting of the throne of England 
in the House of Orange for the fourth, an error which 


that Goldsmith is on the side of the calendars. 


Amongst the literary promises for December is the 


second volume of the Speaker's Contmentary, and if the 


time it has taken be any criterion, it would be invidious 
to say with Young— 
„How commentators each dark passage shun,” 


for undoubtedly the work has entailed a vast amount 


of learning and research. The forthcoming volume will 
contain Joshua, the annotations of which are by the 
Rev. T. Espin, B.D., honorary canon of Chester, and 
warder of Queen's College, Birmingham; Judges, Ruth, 


Samuel, by the Bishop of Bath and Wells; and 1 Kings 


by Canon Rawlinson. B. 


— 


A wag affirms that pillows, th8ugh not belon 
to the human species, come under the — 2 
rational beings, 
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Miscellaneous. 
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The corporation of the City of Dublin has unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in favour of Home Rule 
for Ireland, and appointed a committee to make a 
formal report on the subject. 

The Tablet characterises as a monstrous canard 
the statement of the Giornale di Roma that Cardinal 
Cullen's mission to Rome had for its object to urge 
the Pope to take some steps in favour of the 
Catholic clergy of Galway, and that the Holy 
Father peremptorily rejected his eminence’s pro- 

sal, 

The Queen attended Divine service in the parish 
church, Crathie, on Sunday. The Rev. Dr. — 
of Glasgow, preached. * Leopold has re- 
covered so far as to be able to walk a little, but is 
yet very lame. It is understood the Queen will 
eave Balmoral on the 21st inst. 

News comes from various parts of the country of 
the damage wrought by the floods. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Sedgmoor, in Somersetshire, there are 
4,000 acres of land under water. 

The news is confirmed that the horse disease is 
abating in New York, but it has greatly increased, 
we are told, at Philadelphia and in the South and 
West. There is no — of the report pub- 
lished yesterday that the disease has broken out in 
the West of England. 

A Fenian meeting was held on Sunday in 
Hyde Park, for the purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy with the Irish oars - prisoners. The crowd 
is variously estimated at 8,000, 15,000, and 30,000, 
but of these a large number were mere loiterers. 
Some strong language was indulged in, and the 
policy of the British Government towards Ireland 
was generally condemned by the speakers. The 
demonstrationists lent emphasis to their feelings by 
the display of some dozen flags and music of two 
brass bands. There was no interference on the 
part of the police. 

Mr. Maguire, M.P. for Cork, died on Friday 
last, and was buried yesterday. Some half-dozen 
candidates are already named for the vacant seat. 

On Friday last, at Durres, near Bantry, in the 
country of Cork, the floor of the court-house fell 
through while business was going on, and out of 
about 200 persons who were in the room at the 
time two were killed and forty more or less in- 
jured. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on Monday 
to raise the wreck of the Rotterdam steamer 
Batavier, which was sunk in the Thames just 
below Woolwich on the 19th of October. 

EARL RUssELUL on Home Rutrk.— Earl Russell has 
addressed to the London correspondent of the Nevo 
York World a letter on the Irish Home question. 
His lordship expresses his anxiety for the develop- 
ment of Irish industries and the improvement of 
the land. But the establishment of a Parliament 
in Ireland would, he fears, cause the wasting of all 
the energies of the country in political controversy. 

Great Exopus or ENGLISH PEaAsants. — The 
Labourers’ Union Chronicle for November states that 
some friends of the agricultural labourers, despairing 
of a satisfactory settlement of the land question, are 
making preparations for an immediate, practical, 
and attractive scheme for locating at least half-a- 
million of the cream of our agricultural population 
in British colonies. The movement, we are told, is 
gu ported by the National Agricultural Union. 

lan Bradixd CrrcuLaR Business. — At the 
meeting this week of the council of the Charity 

isation Society, the secretary reported that 
Dorrington had been convicted. He added that, 
from the number of stamps which Dorrington was 
known to have disposed of, and other evidence, 
there was reason to believe that he had been 
making upwards of £300 a year by his fraudulent 
appeals for some years past, and that it was 
believed that he had issued circulars at the rate of 
6,000 or 7,000 yearly. 

Sn BartLe Frere.—Atan invitation of the Royal 
Geographical Society about 250 gentlemen assem- 
bled on Friday night, under the pres:dency of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, when a farewell dinner was 
given to Sir Bartle Frere and his staff, who are 
about to start for Zanzibar. It was stated by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson that Lieut. Cameron, with the 

rmission of the Admiralty, was to accompany Sir 

rtle Frere with a view of endeavouring to solve 
some of those problems which have so long engaged 
the attention of g phers. 

Tue Evrorean AssurnANcE LitiGAation.—Lord 
Westbury, in the European Assurance Arbitration, 
had before him an important and ruling case. An 
Irish cle an, Mr. Blundell, in 1855 took out a 

licy, under condition of ‘ leading a temperate 
lite,” in the British Commercial Insurance Com- 
pany, which, after other permutations, became 

merged in the European. Mr. Blundell now de- 
mands that he should claim, not against the ab- 
sorbing company, but against that in which he first 
insured ; and after hearing argument as to whether 
the applicant had ‘‘novated,” or chosen the Euro- 
an as a substitute in indebtedness for the British 
ational, Lord Westbu 


positions could be considered. 

Tux Lorp CHANCELLOR AND THE LEGAL VACAN- 
cres.—Saturday being the first day of Michaelmas 
Term, the Equity and Common Law Judges and the 
Serjeants and Queen’s Counsel, according to custom, 
breakfasted with Lord Selborne, the new Lord 
Chancellor, at his private residence in Portland- 
place. Afterwards hia lordship and the other 
judges proceeded to Westminster, and formally 


ordered the case to stand | 
over until the cases of Irish policy-holders in similar 
L at the home rts. All these measures were 


* 


opened the different courts for the transaction of 
business. There was a large crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen in the Hall, to witness the learned dig- 
nitaries of law as éhey passed along in their full- 
dress robes to each of the courts. Speculation was 
rife as to the anticipated changes in the composition 
of the Bench. The Observer, whilst hinting that 
Lord Penzance’s resignation has not yet been 
formally accepted, states that it is currently re- 
ported that the Attorney-General is to succeed him 
and to be raised to the peerage. ~ 

PoPULATION AND Prices.—-Proof of the pros- 
perous condition of England is afforded by the quar- 
terly return of the Registrar-General, from which it 
appears that the marriage rate was 17°5 per 1,000 
living, an increase of 4 per 1,000. The death-rate 
was 20°3, and the birth-rate 345. Though the 
prices of the necessaries have risen, or rather though 
the value of money has fallen, it has not interrupted 
the progress of the workmen engaged in manufac- 
tories, mines, and trades, as their wages have also 
risen. The birth-rate of the three months of July, 
August, and September, exceeded the average of the 
season ; and the death-rate was low both in town 
and country. So the public health is growing more 
satisfactory, and leads us to hope for still further 
improvement from more effectual sanitary measures. 
The disasters of the floods and of excessive rainfalls 
are more than compensated by the better water 
supply. Against the consequences of the loss of a 
portion of the potato crop some provision should be 
made by the supply of vegetables, pr of acids, other- 
wise scurvy may prevail. 

RoyaL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. — A new 
entertainment has just been produced at Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed's. It is written by Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert, and is entitled, Happy Arcadia.“ The 
opening scene represents the 1 valley, and 
discloses two of the inhabitants engaged in singing 
a duet in praise of their happy existence. But this 
is soon shown to be only make-believe, for in reality 
they are all generally discontented and miserable, 
only they are bound like the rest of the world ‘‘ to 
keep up appearances.” The introduction of “a 
blighted bogy,” and his legacy of four magic talis- 
men, results in some curious transformations pees 
everybody having his wishes granted. As might 
be expected, there is some very excellent singing 
and acting, and the music, which is composed by 
Mr. Frederic Clay, is equally good. The entertain- 
ments also include Mr. Corney Grain’s amusing 
musical sketch of Five o’clock Tea, and the 
well-known musical proverb entitled, Charity 
begins at Home. 


Tux Evecrions.—The contest at Richmond is to 
be between Liberals, the Conservatives not having 
put forward a candidate. Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Cooke, both Liberals, were duly nominated on 
Saturday. The Tiverton nomination also took 
A on Saturday. The candidates who have been 
or some time before the constituency—Mr. Massey 
and Mr. Walrond—we one nominated. The 
polling took place on Monday, and resulted in the 
return of Mr. Massey by a majority of 30, the total 
numbers polled being—Massey, 577; Walrond, 
547. There were nine spoiled ballot papers, seven 
of which were intended for Massey, and two for 
Walrond. The total number of voters on the 
register is 1,258, and allowing for sickness and 
other disqualifications, the total possible number of 
voters was estimated at about 1,190, of whom no 
less than 1,133 tendered their votes. The secresy 
of the proceedings was so maintained that no defi- 
nite 8 as to the state of the poll could 
possibly be elicited. Crowds of excited people 
assembled in the streets wearing party colours, and 
as the carriages of the representatives of the two 
parties brought in their freights they were vocife- 
rously cheered by the partisans on either side. At 
the booths the proceedings were peaceable and 
orderly, but the various public-houses were crowded, 
and there was a good deal of drinking during the 
day. The “card system” proved a failure. 
Tickets of opposite sides were exactly similar, and 
many Liberal voters gave theirs to Conservative 
agents, and vice versd. The official declaration of 
the poll was made about seven o'clock from the 
window of the Town Hall, in front of which a large 
crowd had assembled, although the rain was falling 
heavily. Mr. Massey and Mr. Walrond afterwards 
addressed the crowd. 


Mr. Baxter, M. P., on Pune Arrains.— 
Mr. Baxter, M. P., addressing his constituents at 
Montrose yesterday, expressed unqualified satis- 
faction at the work which has been accomplished 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, both at home or 
abroad. Inquiring whether the present enormous 
expenditure on the army and navy is justifiable, he 
said, in three most important respects the present 
Government had prepared the way for what, in his 
opinion, was the true policy to be pursued in that 
respect. In the first place, they had withdrawn 
from the colonies, and instead of discontent in con- 
sequence the colonists, taught self-reliance, seemed 
more loyal than ever; secondly, they had pre- 
pared our soldiers for emergencies by the autumn 
manceuvres ; and, lastly, our ships of war, thanks 
to the energetic policy initiated by Mr. Childers, 
had been kept at sea instead of being laid up useless 


excellent ; but then came the question, seeing that 
we were in a far better position to fight than ever 
we were before, both by land and water—seeing we 
could build ships, and make torpedoes, and prepare 
defences, he had almost said, ten times faster than 
other nations—was there any — to keep up 
forces surely too large to be required for purposes 
of mere defence? We had deliberately given up 


the policy of interfering in continental disputes. 
We were not going to send soldiers to Antwerp or 
Cronstadt or Constantinople, and he hoped all sane 
people believed no longer in invasion. ad not the 
time, therefore, come for a reduction of armaments, 
so that that the leader of a Conservative party might 
not once more stigmatise them as ‘‘ bloated ”; and 
& generous, industrious, and patriotic people be 
rewarded with a free breakfast-table or a substantial 
reduction of the income-tax? Proceeding to speak 
of the Geneva arbitration, Mr. Baxter said he 
regarded what had been done at Geneva as the 
— triumph of civilisation in our century. 
Ir. Gladstone’s Government did a great thing ihe 
humanity when they made the Washington Treaty, 
and Mr, Disraeli, who had in this and former 
struggles shown his appreciation of the American 
eople, covered himself with honour by refusing to 
yarty toembarrass the cabinet when endeavouring 
to bring the negotiations to a successful close. For 
his part, he rejoiced in the award as right in itself, 
as calculated to make neutral nations more careful 
for the future, as likely to be eminently serviceable 
to our own shipping and commerce in the event of 
the calamity of war ever overtaking us, and as 
showing the civilised nations of the globe a more 
excellent way of settling their difficulties than by 
the savage method of fighting. If the year 1872 had 
witnessed no other auspicious event, it would be 
always a bright and memorable one in history in 
consequence of the meeting at Geneva. 


Gleunings, 
—_— > 

There is in New York a United Farmers’ Chris- 
tian Milk Reform Association. 

The gastronomers of Paris are discussing who 
shall help the soup—the host or a servant. 

The ditference between a Christian and acannibal 
was described by a schoolboy as follows :—‘‘ One 
enjoys his self, and t’other enjoys other people.” 

The Marysville (California) Standard is dead. 
The editor, in his valedictory, says he has devoted 
two and a half years to his efforts to keep up the 
paper, which he considers equal to tive years in the 
State prison. 

The Boston Congregationalist tells of a deacon 
who, in giving notice of a church meeting recently, 
added, There is no objection to the female 
brethren remaining.” 

An enterprising soapmaker of New York daubed 
the rocks all the way up the Hudson with the 
appeal, Use Smith’s Soap” ; whereupon his rival 
the still more enterprising Jones, after much cogi- 
tation, started his whitewasher up the river to 
append to each of Mr. Smith's appeals, If you 
can't get Jones 8s. 

Sheridan agreed with Walker that the pronuncia- 
tion of wind should be wynd, but insis oont 
to Walker, that gold should be goold. Sheridan 
tells us that Swift used to jeer those who prenounced 
wind with a short i, by saying, I have a great 
minn d to ffnn’d why you pronounce it winn’d.” 
An illiberal critic retorted this upon Sheridan by 
saying, ‘‘ If I may be so boold, I shall be glad to 
be toold why you pronounce it goold.” 

A Wire's Optnion.—A lady, who asserts that 
her opinion is based upon a close observance, says 
that men, as arule, regard their wives as angels for 
just two months, namely, a month before marrying 
them and a month after burying them. 

AN AmeERICAN Errrarn.— Here is an epitaph 
framed by a forlorn American widower—‘‘ Sacred to 
the memory of Theodora, the beloved wife of Mr. 
——, proprietor of the —— newspaper, yearly sub- 
scription —— francs, payable in advance. She was 
a good wife and an excellent mother. The publish- 
ing office is in —— Street, knock loudly at the door. 
Thou art bitterly regretted, oh ! much-loved wife.” 

A GenTLE Hint.—A sportsman who, during the 
shooting season, had gone to pass a week with a 
friend in the country, on the strength of a general 
invitation, soon found, by a gentle hint, that he 
would have done better to wait for a special one. 
„I saw some beautiful scenery,” was the visitor's 
first remark, ‘‘as I came to-day by the upper 
road!” ‘* You will see still better,” was the — 
as you go back to-morrow by the lower one.” 

New READINGS OF THE MARRIAGE SERVICE.— 
A Hampshire clergyman reports some of the 
blunders he has heard in the marriage service by 
that class of persons who have to pick the words up 
as best they can from hearing them repeated by 
others. He said that in his own parish it was quite 
the fashion for the man, when giving the ring, to 
say to the woman, With my body I thee wash up, 
and with all my hurdle goods I thee and thou.” 
The women were: generally better up in this part 
of the service than the men. One day, however, a 
bride startled him by promising, in what she sup- 

osed to be the language of the Prayer-book, to take 
— husband “ to ‘ave and to old from this day 
fortni't, for betterer horse for richerer power, in 
siggerness health, to love cherries, and to bay.” 
What meaning this extraordinary vow conveyed to 
her own mind the clergyman said it baffled him to 
conjecture. 


BREAKFAST. — Epps’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 
ComrortTina.—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine pro ies of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. es has provided our breakfast-tables 
with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.“ — Civil Service Gazette. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk. Fach packet is -- 
“James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 


Also, makers of Epfis’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
for evening use, 
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j : 6s. 66. per 8Ibs. Calves have changed hands quietly at about BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
Births, Murringes, und Benths. plate rates. Pigs have been unaltered. HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ruz PRINCESS or WALES 
— — Per 8ibs., to sink the offal. 
e 8, d. 8. d. og 
[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) i de | Inf. coarse beasts 3 10 to 4 9|PrimeSouthdown6 8 6 10 HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS SPENCER. 
for announcements ity . 4 4 8 lge.coarsecalves5 0 5 6 : 
5 6 Prime small 8 6 0 
5 10 hogs 88 4 6 THE 
4 6 Neat em. porkers . 
e 8 °°) WHEELER & WILSON 
: MEAT MARKET, Monday, Nov. LOCK-STITCH 
Ti peepee — ae See et Oe aos tear | TZAMILY QEWING ACHINE 
— a x e coo perature, was more 2 
3 r * 1, the wffe snimated, and for the better qualities rather higher prices F 8 5 M 
were ° : 
MARRIAGE, Per Abs by the carcase 
ASHLEY—BOWMAN.—Oct. 22, at the United Presby- „ f. 4 4. „ . 4 4. THE BEST, MOST ECONOMICAL, 
Chureh, Dumfriesshire, by the Rey. | Inferior beef .3 0103 8 } Middling do. 11 4 AND 
vo Nigger AS al fl my a Large n 1 3 8 THE GREATEST POPULAR FAVOURITE 
Bradford, to Jemima Reed. | Prime small do. 85 5 4/8 45. e Of all Sewing Machines. 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Bowman, ot Vell. 5 2 5 Lb. 0 0 00 
Heckmondwike, Yorkshire Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 4 


DEATH. 
EVANS.—Nov. 3, at 6, Banbury-road, South Hackney, 
Esther Marian, the beloved infant daughter of Rev. G. D. 
and Sarah Evans, aged 1] months. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, passes oe iat th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Oct. 30. 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issned .. .. £34,301,735,Government Debt.£11,015,]00 
Other Securities 3,984 


.. 8,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 19,301,735 
Silver Bullion .... 


£34,301,735 £34,301,735 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
s Capit’) £1 overnment Secu- 


—2 413.256.546 
ann 286, 
Securities. 21,451,201 


and Notes 8,346,870 
90 455,041 Gold & Silver Coin 712,088 
£43,766,795 £43,766,795 

Oct, 31, . Frank May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
ae * 
Norice.—The and are ully in- 
formed that . Nu 81 St. 
‘s Churchyard, to No. 1, Ludgate-hill, where Spectacles 
may be had to suit every peculiarity of sight. 


Ne „ 


a 


mellow spirit is the cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, ure, and more 
Cognac Bran vote the words 


label, and cork. Wholesale 


inahan’s LL, 
Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 


Markets, 
— —— 8 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, Nov. 4. 
The y of English wheat was again small this morning. 
t from we have liberal arrivals, Our market was 


all articles. We had rather improved inquiry, and 
as well as foreign wheat, realised the prices of 


= 


15 


: 


beans a week's prices. Malting barley 
maintained f suite usb Ges tale lowes 
Indian corn in at the late decline. In oats 
err 
tions. Cargoes on coast are at the 

of last week 7 * 

CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wurat— oe 6. 8. 

- fer heed Peas— 
Ditonew.. :. 80 58| Om . $2 t0 35 
White .. . 3 67 White 37 40 
” ner 50 58 Boilers 37 40 
Foreign red. — 5 Foreigu 38" 42 
Rre— — 

— — OaTs— 
33 387| English feed a 2 

N 888 — tato.. 

a, oe. 
es „umi N .. 18 21 
as e „ White 18 21 
55 60 Foreignfeed .. 16 19 

FLoyr— 
31 883 Town made 50 47 

88 Best country 

— — households .. 43 47 
. „ 31 32 Norfalk & Suffolk 40 42 


W We Nev. ¢-—The tices in the Metro- 
— Bread. 6d. to 7d. 


loaf, 74d. to 8d, 


2s. per cwt. 
HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Nov. 4.—A strong demand 


continues to prevail for all classes of hops, and during the 
past week i business has been effected at an 
advance of 6s. cwt.; choice samples, being scarce, realize 
fancy rates. foreign markets are very firm, with an 
upward ten . Mid and East Kent, 783. 120s., to 140s.; 


eald of Kent, 60s., 80s, to 100s. ; Sussex,60s., 70s., to 908. 
Farnham and country, 848., 105s., to 120s. ° 


POTATOES.—Boroven AND Srtratrirtos, Monday, 
Nov. . — are firm in value but not active; 
foreign 


2.811 bags Harlingen, 256 8 Paris, 4 
78 117 23 begs Gothenburg, 130 tons 6,719 
bags An , 167 tons Rouen, 350 tons Stettin, 5 tous 
Copenhagen, and 199 tons 4,702 sacks from Dunkirk. Kent 

ts, 160s. to 190s. ton; Essex and other regents, 
1 to 1608. Rocks, 110s, to 130s. 


SEED, Monday, Nov. 4.—English cloverseed comes out 
very slowly; the late heavy rains are su to have 
injured the crep a deal. German and are held 
for more money. ite — — full rates. Mustard- 
seed was steady in value and demand. Fine ish brown 
wanted. Choice new canaryseed was saleable at rather more 
money. In trefoil little passing, but prices were fully as 
high. Hem brought former rates steadily. Winter 
sares were taken off in small lots at uo quotable change in 
price. 

WOOL, Monday, Nov. 4.—The wool market has been 
without particular feature. Colonial wool has been rather 
dearer, with a moderate demand. English wool has been 


quiet 
OIL, Monday, Nov. 4. Linseed oil has been dull and 

drooping. Rape has been in request, and rather higher in 

price. Other oils have been quiet. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 4.—The market remains steady, 
at 44s. for old and 46s. 9d. per cwt. for new I. C. on the spot. 
Town tallow realises 44s. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 4.—Market dull at last day’s rates. 
Caradoc Wall „ 27s. 3d.; Hettons 27s. 6d.; Hettons 
Lyons, 26s. 3d.; Harton, 26s. 3d; Hartlepool original, 

s. 6d.; Kelloe South, 26s. 9d.; Holywell Main, 29s. 9d. ; 

„ 298.; Tees, 278. 3d.; Wylam East, 28s. Ships fresh 
arrived, 42; ships at sea, 50. 


— — a — 


How ro Drs Silk, Wool, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without 2 the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, teen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 

all mists. The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
— clear to all.” 

OLLOWAY’S PIILS.— Delicate health soon disappears 
under a judicious course of this medicine. Inu the debility, 
languor, and nervousness by excesses of any kind, 
whether mental or physical, the effect of these Pills is in the 
highest degree bracing, renovating, and restorative. They 
drive from the system the morbid cause of disease, re-establish 
the digestion, regulate all the secretions, strengthen the 
nervous system, raise the patient’s spirits, and bring back the 
frame to its pristine health and vigour. Holloway’s Pills 
increase the appetite, while they secure perfect digestion to 
all ordinary food, and release the invalid from restraint in 
diet. In a word, whatever the cause of decline, these Pills 
place the patient in the position most favourable to recovery. 


Adbertisements, 


O 22 ea ented, at Christmas 
next, an olloway Congregational 
Church. Candidates would be preferred who are members of 
a Christian church, and e 6 cepted a Class for 
instruction in Psalmody. Salary, £40. geen and 
testimonials to be addressed to Mr. Harry, 51, Hilldrop-road, 
Camden-road, N. 


HE AUTUMNAL MEETING of the 
SURREY MISSION SOCIETY will be held (D..) 
at EPSOM on Tuurspay, the lach November, 1872. 

The Committee meet at 3.30 p.m. In the Evening, at 
Seven o'clock, a Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Pr. 
Macfarlane, of Clapham. 

M. SOULE, Treasurer. 


J. 
A. E. LORD 
W. b. TIDDY, } Hon. Secs. 


INTER RESIDENCE, with all the 

advantages of English Home comforts and proximit 
to relatives friends, at Smedley's Institution, Matloc 
Bank, near Matlock Bri Station, Derbyshire, with or 
without the peculiar Mild Hydropathic Treatment, conducted 
by W. B. Hunter, M. D.C. M. Glas. The extensive saloons, 
lofty and well-ventilated bedroonis, all kept at summer tem- 


perature night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate, 


TREADLE MAcHINE, FROM 6 GUINEAS FOR CASH, 


IMPORTANT. 


By the adoption of the New System of Hire with Option 
of Purchase, these celebrated Machines may be obtained by 
the payment of a Small Premium, and a Rental of 10s. 6d. 
or 21s. per month; also at 2s. 6d. or 5s. per week. 


REASONS WHY 


THE 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 
18 THE 


BEST FOR FAMILY WORK, 
AS WELL AS 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


II HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME, having 


been more than 20 years in the market. 


II PRODUCES THE MOST PERFECT WORK, 
making the famous Lock-Stitch, which is so firm that 
though cut inch by inch it will not ravel, which is as 
elastic as the material itself, and which has the saine 
appearance on each surface—a single line of thread 

from stitch to stitch, 


T has gained a larger number of prizes than any 
other hine. 


II is adapted to all the wants and necessities of a 
family or workroom. 


it is simple in action, re r in stitch, economical 
in workimg, well made, and carefully constructed. 


II is easy to learn, work, and keep in order, and 
very little trouble to take to pieces for cleaning. 


II is light to work and moved with ease, being a 
healthy exercise, even if worked for hours. 


ii avoids all useless complications, and having 

but little friction, or wear and tear, is wonderfully 
durable. Will last a lifetime, and run for years 
without repairs. 


~~ 


) 178 quiet working makes it a pleasant oompanion 


in any apartment. 


175 speed is unequalled. The Treadle Machine 
will make 1,000 stitches per minute, doing the work of 
eight or ten hands. 


II has no reciprocating shuttle to complicate or 
cause difficulty in working, no heavy gearing to tire or 
weary the feet, and no cog wheels to clog, wear away, 

or break. 


it has no chain-stitch to rabel out or come undone. 
(THE great number of attempts to imitate it show 


that it is worth imitating, and experience proves that 
the imitations in no way equal the genuine. 


PARTICULARS, PROSPECTUSES, &c., POST FREE 
Apply to 
Cuaigr OFrFrice :— 
139, REGENT STREET. 
* — City Drror:— 
2 43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Wp ison, CENTRAL Depdét :— 
73, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


BRANCHES :— 
Leeds—41, Commercial Street. 
Birmingham—Exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s Place. 
Norwich—9, London Street. 
York—27, Coney-street. 
Plymouth—198, Union Street. 
Dublin—1, St. Stephen’s Green. 


Every genuine Machine has the name of the firm, 
“WHeeLer & Witson M'rd. Co., impressed on the 
cloth plate, and, in addition, the Trade Mark affixed to the 
bed plate. As the great reputation of the Wheeler and 
Wilson has led to the manufacture of a very large number of 
imitation machines of an inferior quality, we ask our 
friends to be exceedingly cautious that none of these spurioyis 
machines are sold to them for the agNUINE Wheeler aud 
Wilson, 
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()ONFERENCE on ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


A Conference convened by the Electoral Reform Associa- 


tion of tatives of Reform Associations, Liberal 


Electoral Committees, and others to discuss grievances 
ect 1 N of repre- 


arising out of the present im 
den „ will be held at ST. JAMES’S HALL, London, on 
the 12th Nov. inst., at 12 o'clock. Reform Associations, 
Liberal Committees, and 
representatives to attend such 
i= Public — 
in support resolutions adopted by the Conference. 
information may obtained on application, by 
letter, to Mr. JAMES BEAL, Hon. Sec. Electoral Reform 
Association, 20, Regent-street, W aterloo-place, London, 8.W. 
LECTORAL REFORM.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held in ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
Piccadilly, on the 12th Novemagr, at 8 o'clock, following 
the Conference convened on the same day by the Electoral 
Reform Association—Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., 
M.P., in the Chair. Resolutions will be moved and sup- 
by Joseph Chamberlain, Esq., of Birmingham ; Mr. 
eorge Gager, resenting 90 Lo Societies ; J. B. Torr, 
of Manchester ; Mr. Joseph Arch, President of the Labourers’ 
Union ; E. Jenkins, Esq., and Sir John Bennett, Mr. Peter 
Rylands M. P., Mr. S. M. Carter, M.P., Mr. George Dixon, 
F., Professor Thorold Rogers are expected to attend. 
Further information may be had of Mr. JAMES BEAL, 
Electoral Reform Association, 20, Regent-street, S. W. 


39,0 CRIPPLES !—£100 required 


immediately to receive some of the 
most Destitute. Who will kindly help? £8 per annum for 
three years for each. John v. 8. Secretary, Cripples’ Home, 
17, Marylebone-road, N. W. 


A GRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 

Many labourers having been deprived of employment, 
cottages, and goods, the Committee of the National Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union, to save them from Pauperiem, is 
promoting a system of migration and emigration, and 


earnestly — for help. 

Rev. F. S. Attenborough, M. Vincent, Esq., “ Chronicle“ 
Office, and Henry Taylor, General Secretary, all of Leaming- 
ton, will thankfully receive remittances. 


Now ready, the FIRST PART of 


HE QUIVER NEW VOLUME, 
being Part 85, for November, price 6d., containing, 
amongst a variety of other contributions 
1, The THREE HOMES. New Serial Story. By 
F. T. L. Hope. 


2. PATSY’S FIRST GLIMPSE of HEAVEN: a Story 
for Children, in Ten Chapters. By the Author of 
“ God’s Parables,” &c. 


3. TRUTH WILL OUT: New Serial Story. By the 
Author of Garry,“ &c. 


4. STRUGGLING FAITH. By the Rev. H. ALL ox, D. D. 


5. HOURS with DANIEL, By the Rev. James 
Spence, D.. 


6. SILENT SERVICES: a Series of Papers on the Silent 
Life of the Deaf and Dumb. By the Rev. SamvuEL 
Smitu, Chaplain of St. Saviour’s Deaf and Dumb 
Church, Oxford-street, London. 


— 


7. PAPERS for THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE. By SARA 
TyTLER.—” Dependence and Independence.” 


8. ARAB SUPERSTITIONS. By WII IIA GILsert, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.” 


9. CHRISTIANITY and the WORLD. By the Rev. W. 
Covineton, M.A. 


10. A GOOD CONFESSION: a Poem. By Dora 
GREENWELL. 


II. ON TRUE SUCCESS. By Gsorce Smith. 


12, THREE LOVE CHAPTERS ina LIFE. By Juri 
Gopparp, Author of Joyce Dormer's Story,” &c. 


13. BIBLE NOTES. “THE QUIVER” BIBLE 
LASS, &c. 


— — 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. D. LINTON, T. DALZIEL, 
J. LAWSON, TOWNLEY GREEN, J. D. 
WATSON, Ke. : 

FRONTISPIECE by J. D. Linton. 


NEN SUBSCRIBERS to THE QUIVER 

should order Part 85, price 6d., or No. 370, price Id., 
containing the commencement of the New Volume. To be 
obtained of all Booksellers and Newsagents throughout the 


TAN QUIVER VOLUME for 1872 is now 

ready, containing Five Complete Serial Stories, in ad- 
dition to nearly 500 Original Contributions, and upwards of 
100 Illustrations. 872 pp., super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 


7s. 6d. , 


ASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


OTICE.—The SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 

as 715 hereunder, issued in Monthly Parts by 

Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, may be had 

of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Book- 

stalls; or will be sent post free by the Publishers on receipt 

of the published price, in any case where particulars of 
difficulty in obtaining them may be furnished. 

The following is a list of their Serial Publications: 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. TE QUIVER. 

LITTLE FOLKS. FAMILY BIBLE. 
POPULAR EDUCATOR. (MATTHEW HENRY’S 
TECHNICAL EDUCATOR COMMENTARY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. THE DORE BIBLE. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. |FOXE’S MARTYRS. 
DORE DON QUIXOTE. (NATURAL HISTORY. 
BOOK OF POULTRY. THE DORE MILTON. 
BOOK OF BIRDS. PHRASE AND FABLE. 
BRITISH POETS. ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS. 


GCassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, 


‘others are invited to nominate 
2 Conference. 
will be held in the evening of the same 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT AND BUILDING 
SOCIETY, : 


16, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTMENT SHARES issued daily. Interest, Four per Cent., payable half-yearly. 
ADVANCES made upon HOUSES and LANDS, repayable either in one sum or by instalments. 
The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT and Prospectus will be sent on application to 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


XAMINATIONS for the CIVIL SER- 
VICE, MATRICULATION, and the COLLEGE of 
SURGEONS. 

Mr. JOHN LEEDS, B.A., London, assisted by Eminent 
Masters, prepares Gentlemen for the above Examinations. 
Mr. Leeds, who has had fifteen years’ experience in preparing 
for public Tests, adspts his mode of Tuition, as far as 
possible, to the character of the Pupil, and by creating in the 
student’s mind a consciousness of progress, thereby produces 
a stimulus to further exertion. 

Mr. Leeds gives to his Pupils individual attention in their 
studies, and strives to inculcate high principles in their con- 


duct, 
MR, JOHN LEEDS, B.A, 
Henley House, Kilburn, N.W. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Vice-MasTer— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F.R.A.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society 
formerly Professor of Mathematicsand Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esgq., B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors ot 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
of — Dialect of the Southern Counties of tland,” 
&e., &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on Tururspay, 
26th tember. 
For Prospectuses and further informgtion, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, Z. A., Lee, S. E. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heav MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A., Lond. 
— Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
‘irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 


versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
London. 


Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ireland ; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Prizeman of Corp. 
Christi College, Cambridge, Classics and English Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., English and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq, English. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esgq., Certificated by the Im- 
rial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and Foreign Lan es. 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 

Arts, London, Drawing. 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 

Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 

8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


— — 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


Mr. Verney's Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
all the Branches of a thoroughly Business Education. 

The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 

The premises are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and unlimited. 

Numerous References in London and in the Country. 

Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 


The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, and thorough English are taught. The junior classes 
are trained by ladies on the Pestalozzian system. 


A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the premises. The house is supplied with baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE; BEECHES’ 
GREEN. STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will BEGIN Monpay, November 4th. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
tssisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


yictonia VILLA. FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ng, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


— 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Payable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Settlement Policies. 


BRTrISsR EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CAPITAL :—A QUARTER or A MILLION. 
Orrices:—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


DIRECTORS, 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, City. 
William George Lemon, Esg., Lincoln’s Inn. 
— Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 
ity. 

William Smith, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 

William Sutton Gover, Esq., F. S. S., F. I. A. 
SU B-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


REPORT. 

The 17th year has been one of satisfactory progress and 
solid prosperity. 

The new business of the year consisted of 1,934 policies, 
assuring £320,319, producing a new annual income of £9,820. 

The mortality of the year comprised 172 deati.s, on which 
the amount paid, together with bonuses, was £28,487 18s. 1d. 

There were also claims for matured policies, on which 
the amount paid, her with the bonuses, was £2,155 8s. 4d. 

The amount paid in the year for the surrender of policies 
was £1,777. 

The amount laid by in the year, £36,307. 

The business in force is 17,609 policies, assuring £2,930,210 
the annual premium income thereon being £93,998. 

The amount paid for death claims and bonuses in seven- 
teen years, under 1,173 policies, is £187,558. 

The accumulated fund is now increased to £273,073. 

On the foregoing statistics it may be observed that the 
amount and quality of the new assurances in a year of 
general depression in life assurance business are satisfactory, 
and that the low rate of mortality is an evidence of the 
cautious selection and high class of the lives assured. 

That the amount laid by is greater than in any former year. 

That few offices at the same age have had so large a busi- 
ness in force. 

That the distribution of nearly £190,000 under the head of 
death claims and bonuses, has afforded a practical illustration 
of the benefits of life assurance in every part of the country. 

The accumulated fund is ample in amount for the liabilities 
of the Company. 

The securities of the Company have been carefully exa- 
mined by the auditors. 

It remains for the large body of Policyholiers to introduce 
their frieuds and neighbours as insurers during the curreut 
year. 

May, 1872. 


- 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LITE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


DIRECTORS, 

DANIEL PRATT, Esa., Chairman. 

JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Benham, Augustus, Esq. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, John K., Meg. Tresidder, John E., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq., 
Phillips, George, Esq. M.D. Lond. 

Wills, Fredk,, jun., Esq. 
So.ticrTors—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysician—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S, 

Sund kon — John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND AccCoUNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. IL. X. 


This Company has been established a quarter of a century. 
It has issued 20,203 policies, and it has 11,749 now in 


force, assuring an te sum of TWO MILLION 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of HALF-A-MILLION. 

It has paid in claims £473,850. n 

At the last valuation of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company in 1870, it was found that its condition was so 
satisfactory that the Directors were enabled to return to the 
Members the sum of £48,760. 

Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, ali the 


profits belong to the Members. ) 

The aggregate of the bonuses so appropriated amounts to 
£242,156. 

It has never amalgamated with any other Company. 

Prospectus, copies of the last Keport and Balauce-sheet, 
and all needful information, may be obtained on appheation 
to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary, 
N ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Phvysician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays and ‘Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 
Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 
other applicants. 


THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Bo- 
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REN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 


LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 


Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property .Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


— for every purpose. —26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

4 HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomebury, W.C. 
Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly ly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 


RoseRts, 

“ As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
most home I find when away from home.” W. B 
* Frome, 

: isiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider — (in view of its poh — the greatest com- 


fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Karcurr, 
Toronto, C. W. 8 


2 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evsron-road, Kinoe’s Cross 
(Corner of. Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the itan Railway. Beds from !s. 6d. Breakfast or 
‘Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 


parts of the City continually. 
Extract rrom Visitors’ Boox. 
“—E attention and very comfortable.” 


“The House comfortable and all things done well.” 
Everything very sstisfactory and charges moderate.” 
“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 
“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


ee Xͤ— 


122 4 4, overt toned Cham- 

ray vison, in oak case, four 
DI in periect condition, made to order, cost 
£140, will be sold at less than one-half the original price. 
Adapted for Mission-house, small Charch, or Chapel. Mr 
Wm. Jones. 34, New Bri E. C. 


ORGAN for SALE. —A grand, high-class 
Instrument, by an eminent builder, suitable for a large 

Bn teem er bs are 
, ; , ; , eet ; 

— 15 in search of so i 
strument (which will be sold for less than half its value) will 


K 


References kindly permitted to musical 
men of the i 


authority. I of ical men 
invited. 80 ificent an instrument is seldom, if ever, 
offered through the medium of the Press. 


F UNE RAL S.— The REFORMED 
FUNERALS COMPANY Denied. is working av 
reformation in the system of ucting Funerals. 

All funerals at the publis prices, on a quiet, efficient 
system, with modern comfortable carriages. All necessary 
information is contained in the Company’s Book Scale of 


five north of the Poly 


ROL POLYTECHNIC. — Open at 12 
and 7. Admission ls.—New Ghost, THE WHITE 
LADY of AVENEL.—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, by 
Mr. Buckland, assisted by Misses Alice Barth and 


Florence Hunter.—COAL, and HOW to SAVE IT, by Pro- | 


fessor Gardner.—Lectures on Natural Philosophy by Mr. 
King; the Diver and Diving Bell; and many other Enter- 
tainments. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS, 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength - 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of 

ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS was 
ever attended with such = and unfailing success as DR. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In every periodical 
may be seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. Nothing 
else gives such a sound refreshing night’s rest. 

In hysterical, nervous, and heart complaints they are un- 
failing, and in rheumatic aud nervous pains they act hke a 
charm. 

They taste pleasantly. Sold at 18. 14d. per box by all 
Druggists. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 

NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD ln yo rg te 
Sarsaparilla is the t purifier o , it effects the 
most salutary bok oy K disease ; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., IIS. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, IS. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., by 1 ſor 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’sS PILLS. — An 
anxious parent, distressed at the sufferings of his 
child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 
cessive days, had a box of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
wrerented to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours’ 
Iney have been used in that family ever since. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Pateut Medi- 
cmes, at 18. 18 d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


do well to apply for particulars and photographs to Mr. 


Io CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 
Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
[mproved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
. (Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPAWNY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


JOHN GOSNFLL & cos 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA’” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 


and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 


Don Bs710 MACHINERY. 


Bradford’s “Vowel” Washing Machines—“ Premier” 
Box Ma —Wringers and Mangles—“ Norwood " Goffer- 
ing Machines—Laundry requisites of every description— 
Household Bone Crushers—Index Key Cabinets. 

Sewing Machines :—*“ Royal Anchor,” Lock-stitch, £5; 
“Fleet Anchor,” sin thread, £3 3s.; Bradford’s 42s. 
Machine, single thread ; Knitting Machines. 

Coffee Muills—Coffee Roasters—Sausage and Minc'rg 
Machines— Knife Cleaners— Fork Cleaners— Egg Whiskas 
Bread-making Machines — Bread Cutters—Flour Mille — 
Cinder Siſters— Rox and Barrel Churns 

THOMAS BRADFORD and CO, 63, Fleet-street, 
London Manchester. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 


0 “CLEANLINESS.” 

The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposel upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter t, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
A nd see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


— — 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 


C free at the Office, 15, Langham- place, I ondon, W., | palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds #re often substituted for the sake 
OR * 
LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


— —— 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INS „ 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 
Lozenges, 4s. 


BOUDAULTS PEPSINE K 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E. C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


— le 


— — — ee 


BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 48. each. 


Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 
St Paul's), London, 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 


0 HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon 
Observer. 

“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Execi.ted—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


— — 


HRA ON UMS, by Gripert L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
Cuurcn AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ce, Ke. Price Lists on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 


RY’S CARAC A8 COCOA. 
A most delicious and valuable article.“ — Standard. 
“ Nothing can be found at all equal to it.“ Court Circular. 


RT S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
flavour and fine aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
breakfast or supper.“ Standard. 


NRY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. 8 FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


REAL SEA BATH in your awn room, by 

dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are ing the surest means of 
giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath p with this salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, ia, sciatica, 


lumbago, t, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Ec. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skit. 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others: 
„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. ~~; 
SAVORY and MOO> 


efficiently supply the place of the oil when the sto can- 
not tolerate it. These are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 218. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother’s Milk as closely as possible.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

„The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
Social Science Review. 

„Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


1 by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


UININE WINE — as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during late War.-- 
The many and expensive forms jn which this well-known 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its tion as a 
tonic. The success which has attended Waters’ 
uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dosen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 
Worcester. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS — 
Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA, 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more than 8 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, and in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he-had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.” — 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. and 188. Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 38., 68. 8s., and 15s. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
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FIELD’S PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES.” |PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


- ©) de. de i 


R T W E R E. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE “'™ THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
smsissxsp D E AN E 8 _ 5. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREER. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 188., 25s., 33s. 

Electro Forks—Tabie 83s.; Desert, 24s. 
„ Spoons, „ S5s.; „ 2s. 

Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 2is., 56s. 95s. 

Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 7s., £7 18s., £12. 

Dish Covers, in Sete—Tin, 33s.; B. Metal, 66s. ; Electro, 
£11 11s. 

Electro Cruets, Six Glass—34s., 48s., 63s. 
„ Liqueurs, 40s., 585., 70s., 848. 

Lamps Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 

Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 

Clocks—English, French, and American. 

China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15 156.; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s. ; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 

2 Glass, 3-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £5 10s. 
Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 

8 Cheap, 34-inch, 928.; 3 ft. 6, £6 15s. 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garden ‘Tools, &c.—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, 

Fencing, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


© 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNc effectually checks and arrests those too often [fatal 


Croup, Ague. 


- Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &. 


From Lorp Francis ConynouamM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bo 


ught some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


—— and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, let December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE ; that the s 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at ls. Bd., 2s. 


tory of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


* 


„ 4s, 6d., and 116. each. None is genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
“Sout MAanvuracturerR :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


60 R EMARKABLE, very remarkable, 

indeed,” are effects of Tamplough’s Pyretic 
Saline in preventing curing pox, Fevers, and Skin 
Diseases. ially refreshing and invigorating during hot 
weather. Sold by all Chemists, and the “y N 


113, Holborn-hill, London. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, iring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with * comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day ; It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
— 1 ＋4 inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
m o . 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention ouf unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—OChurch and 


State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery i 


bert ; 
Surgeon to the London 
Esq., F.R.S.; and many 


cannot fail to Mt) can be forwarded by post, on vend: 
to the Manufacturer. — 
lr LON. 
N. 41 a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., * 52s. 64d. 

Post Oce Orders t — . hm J on White, Bos t 


Office, y. ~~ 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being . — elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for givin efficient and per- 
manent support iu all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE beg an. ne . It is 
ight in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
22 L 4. stocking. Price ra 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 
16s, each. Postage, free. 
John White, ufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


7 ae? 


ok the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOGD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, urvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular 7 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the rietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases containing six 
— lls. oe to effect a N 
t * cases 
CHEMISTS ND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
thro tthe United Ki and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in C Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

2 of such remedies, which yield momen 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELLXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. — Scarborough, author — the — peer " says: 
— I have y very rapidly invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from ppium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves di ion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of — re Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. 9d, 4s. 6d., and Ils. each; and also Vy James M. 
Crosby Chemist, I. N f 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


— 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, 30s 
Primrose, 29s. ; „ 29s.; Barnsley, 29s. ; Kitchen, 
28s.; Hartley, 27s. ; ; Nuts, 26s.; Coke, 
20s. per chal. of 12 sacks. Netcash. Delivered thorough! 
screened. Depdts, * and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- ; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regent's -basin, No Agents. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
For prices, see daily papers.—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS. 
—Self-coiling, fire and 2 — ~~ be wr 1 0 
other . Prospectuses free. 
— CO.” Sole Patentees, Hathbone-place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.0. 
LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


BRYANT 


BRYANT 


BRYANT 
BEYANT 
BRTANT 


BRYANT 


WINTER SUTTS. WINTER COATS. 
aif rr —— — =~, 

s AE 
“96s. | 43s. 6d. | 43s. 6d A hoy 6d. | 25s. — 
1 49s. 49% B 2is. Ds. Ss. 
“os. | S78. | Sis. 0 26s. 33 33s. 
Oe. | oe 64s. D | 33a. 42s 45a. 
“75s. 83s. 7 E 42s. 50s 50. 
“Sis. | 518. = F | 456. H Gea 
94s. | 1045, | * 1G 555. 1 * | “60s, 
1028. | 112s. IIK 
116s. 130s. | 1218. | | 70s | Sis. | 75s. 
All sizes of| Guide to | Patterns 
. | clothe | me | Ore, 
ate uses | ment | ame | ronghly| and | ate 
N free. free. ehrunk. it. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 

ENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 


stamps, deducted from a purchase. Patterns and guide to 
self-measuremeut sent free. a ts 
* 7 EN 2 * 
OVERCOATS. seers. | Coats. | Surrs. 
Bel dtl [dei] he 
4 : E 5 77 155 7 5 
1e 
E — 3 E 
218. 215. 30s. A * | 76 168. 
” 28s. 28s. 423. Bil. 7s. 20s. 
“83s. 33s. 60s. 0 | 16s Gs. 24s. 
428. as. | 6s. 5 i7s.6d.| 8 6d 8. 
508. GOs? | 70s. E 223. lis. Sis. 
55s. : 558. 758. i 24s. 12s. Ss. 
l hod Be BD 
“70s, — — H 28s. 145. — 
845. — — 1 30s. 15. — 
a eh , * . oe is 
ae e grated | _foroncha] able | 7% 
in diffe-! stock | in the in fit and Py coon 1 
rent orto |Book of and Novel — On 
styles. | order. |Fashions quality. | Fabrics. t 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGA 
Hill, London. 
* — 
* — 
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MESSRS. 


BELL AND DALDY’'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


folio, half-bound, price £5 5s., 


THE wOuse of CORREGIO at PARMA. 
a 5 e Engravings by Paolo Toschi, 
vi „ 
~ 2, hical and Sal’ and. Descriptive “Notices by Louie 
tment of Prints and 
(Shortly. 


8 with Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
on Chast Fag and his WORKS : a Selection 


Imperial 


48 LIZA 9 Author — 
edg wood.“ (In preparation. 
(Reprinted from the Original), 


A CATALOGUE of WEDGWOOD’S MANU- 
FACTURES. With Illustrations. (Shortly. 


In 8vo, with Illustrations 8 Photography, 


A 5 — HISTORY of PAINTING for 
ADERS. By Mrs. 
of “The H of the 


H 
— “Author "To U J. 


TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in 

ENGLAND and WALES, 1 96 celebrated 

Vi W drawn by that * Master, and I 

| Photography ; Descriptive istorical 

* ay ey: 
6 . 
0 
6 


olio, 
. THE TRAGEDIES of AASCHYLU3. Trans- 
lated by Ax NA Swanwick. With Thirty-four Illustra- 
‘tions from Flaxman’s Designs. | 
Second Edition, Revised, Imperial 8%, price 21s., 
MY GARDEN ; its ite ‘Plea and Dulture. To- 
of its Geology, 
Banyan By Avtrrep Suez, 
vings on Wood. 
(In the press. 
Fifth 

0 ore . Editidn, 8vo, price 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION ‘TO HER MAJESTY 
: THE QUEEN. 

THE LIFE and LABOURS of the late MR. 
BRASSEY. By Sir Antuur He rs, K.C.B. 

dvd, price, 9s. 6d., by the same Author, 

THOUGHTS upon GOVERNMENT. Dedi- 
cated to the of Derby. 

New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 

ON WORK and WAGES. By Taomas 
Basen, M.P. 

Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s., 

CASIMIR MAREMMA. By Sir Arrucr 
Huta, K.C.B (Shortly. 

— 4to, cloth gilt, price 21s., 

THE BOOK of SUNDIALS. Collected by | Pee 
Mrs. Atrrep Garry, Author of “ Proverbs Illustrated 
ome 1 

0 t, bot 
Uustrated, imperial 16mo, price 4s. 6d. 

A BOOK of EMBLEMS. Drawn on Wood 
by F. Gitserr. With Verbal Illustratiofs, An 
Introduction by Mra. Atrano Garry. 

2 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 64., 

AUNT JUDY’S CH RISTMAS VOLUME 

for 1672. With numerous Illustrations. 
(Immediately. 
Peep. 8vo, 5s., 
A FLANIRON for a FARTHING. By 
Mrs. Ewrnc. With Illustrations. (In the press. 


Royal 16mo, 
TWILIGHT and DAWN. By me Author of 
Echoes, Four Messengers,” &c. 8 
ö Svo, cloth, 10s. d., * 


OLD J. Oxon RESET. Fables in ‘Verse. 
By ROLY. With Twenty-five — be 
Post 8vo, price 6s., 


Taye © OLD and NEW. By the Author of | most 


iselle Mori.“ (Immediately. 
Small dvo, price 6s., 

AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
MANY THINGS. Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additions, (Immediately. 

Post 8vo, price 5s., , 

SKETCHES and ESSAYS'; and WINTER 
SLOW y written there). By WIITLtiAu Hazuirr. 
A New Edition. By W. Carew Haguirr. 

(Immediately. 
Royal 8vo, oblong, half-bound, price 12s., 

DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. 
Ninety-six Original Sketches in Architecture, Trees, 
Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and Sea- 
pieces, [Nearly ready. 

Fecp. 8vo, flexible binding, price 4s. Gd., 

THE BOTANISTS POCKET-BOOK. By 

W. R. Harwarp. (Immediately. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York-street, 
Covent Garden. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


descrivti 
tl intelligently written, the book is is 
pe cannot travel for themsel ves o should 


ogue of the Modern 
— p Homeand Synago Fu, iſe and Ceremonies. 


9 Engravings. Imp. 16mo, 4s. cloth. 


Sarah Martin of Great Yarmouth: the 
of a Useful Life. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
eter cloth; 3s. extra cloth. 


Rosenbaum. A Story of Jewish 
Life. By the Rev. Dr. Epersueim, Author of “ Robbie 
and his Mother.” With Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 
2s. Gd. cloth. 


Days of the Cattle Plague : a Sto 
roby 3 Mr Prosser, Author of “Original Fables,” 5 
ith Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 28. 6d. cloth. 


The Secret of a Happy Life: an Ex- 
iti the Beatitu the Rev. 90. W. 


Kaa Royal 16mo, in * h. 

aret’s Choice. the Author of 
a) Cities brought te La i With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth, gilt 


Faithful but not Famous. Histo 
Tale. By the Author of “Soldier Frits, Ke. With : 


Our Forest Home. the Author of 
“Stories and Pictures of Church History.” With 
Engravings. Feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. extra cloth. 


910. 22 for Young Pilgrims. 24mo, 


1 “ttle Goener : a Book for Working 
others’ Meetings, Ke. Wien Engravings. 
Feap. 7 6d. cloth. 


New Series of Monthly Volumes for the 
YOUNG, at ls. No. XVII. Fanny tae Flower 
GIRL. By the Author of Soldier Frits.“ No. xvitt. 
RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES IN THE Wos or 
THE Wasr. 


London: Religions Tract Society, 56, Paternoster- 
164, Bi, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


PROFESSOR GLASGOW’S COMMENTARY on the 
REVELATION. 


This day, in 8vo. (650 pages), price 14s. 


Tax APOCALYPSE. Translated and 

Expounded by James Gtaseow, D. D., Irish General 

Assembly's Professor of Oriental Languages. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in one vol., crown 8vo, price 6s., 


A FOLD GETIO LECTURES on the 
SAVING TRUTHS of CHRISTIANITY. De- 
livered in LN Winter of 14 By Cur. Ernest 
LUTHAR f Theology. Second 

LE 
We have already commended De. Lathardt’s previous 
umes, and we —— he 4 On Ak he has placed all 

ts u 


row, and 


— English stu increased obligations. 
— T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co., and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, price 6d, each ; post free, 64d., 


1 „GOLDEN CROWN ” SERIES, 
of Short Tales for Sunday Reading, by the 
Rev. — —3 Reape, M.A, hey naj Frontispiece in each 


1. The Maiden’s Crown. B 4. The Father's Crown. 


. 6. The Poor Man’s Crown. 
The Célaplote Series in One Volume, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


, _ Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-bill, London, E.C. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s., 


post-free, 
KEL”—THOU ART WEIGHED IN 
“the State Religion of England brought to the Test of 
or, 
Holy Scripture, and found everywhere defective real 
erroneous. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Dir. FOOT PRINTS in the BIBLE; 
or, Christian Evidences for Christian Youth. By 
FotLanpd. Price ls, 6d. 

The work is divided into — expressed and 


suggestive 
“ The value of th little book is in inverse proportion to 
its sige. Just the kind of thing our teachers and 
adult classes have long wanted.” — Nonconformist 

“A well-planned work on the Christian evidences.” —City 


James Clarke and Co., 18, Fleet-street, E C. 


Just published, price Twopence, 


WANTED, DEACONESSES for the 
SERVICE of the CHURCH. By Mrs. Mereviru. 
London: John F. Shaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 6d., sixty-eight pages. 


HE SPELLING HINDRANCE IN 
om pion Ant A spalling 2 he 
Difficulty, an phabetic ; 
dade proposed Enlarged English Alphabet of Fort 
Letters, a letter for each distinct element in . 
Language. mapas Mae Oe School Board C 5 
ba am i of rp ay yee in paling: On 
t nlarged phabet mended pinions 
of Teachers, &c. By i: WITHERS. 
Liverpool: W 


Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. extra clotb. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, . xvi.—480, with 
numerous Illustrati s. 6d., 
UMAN PHYSIOLOG the Basis of 
Sanitary and Social Science. By,T. L Nicnois, M.D. 
ConTENTS :—The Actual Condition of Humanity—Matter. 
and Life—The Human Body—Health, Disease, and 
Cure—Morals and Society. 
London: Trübner and oo, 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CRIPTURE ITSELF the ILLUSTRATOR. 
A Manual of Illustrations gathered from Scriptural 


Figures, Phrases, Types, Derivations, C „Texts, e., 
For the use of Teachers and Preachers. By the Rev. G. S. 


Bowes, B. A. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


— — 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
RUEY: a Little Worker for Ohrist. By 


Frances Riptey HaverGcat, Author of “ The 
Ministry of Song.” 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


HE NORSEMEN in the WEST: or, 


America before Columbus. By R. M. BALLANTYNr, 
Author of “The Iron Horse.” With Illustrations. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


* 
Just published, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


MAUDDEEN: or, the Searcher after God, 
and other Poems. By E. A. W., Author of “ Hymus 

and Thoughts in Verse,” &c. 

London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners- street, W. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. paper, 2s. 6d. doch, 


AREWELL SERVICES at BLOOMS- 
BURY CHAPEL, in CONNECTION with the 
RETIKEMENT of the Rev. W. BROCK, D.D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Fifth Edition, small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth, 


ROM SEVENTEEN to THIRTY. The 

Town Life of a Youth from the Country. Its Trials, 

— Be and Advan Lessons from the History of 
Joseph. the Rev. Taomas Binney. 


mya “Sede Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Second Edition, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Goth, 


HE BEATITU DES of the KINGDOM. 
By the Rev. J, OswaLp Dyxes, M.A. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Forth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
HE LORD’S PRAYER. Lectures by the 
Rev. Apouen Sapurr, B.A. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21 Berners-street, W. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Cuts Knienrt, E Illustrated with upwards 


‘of 1,000 Engra 4 ive of Ancient British, 
Saxou, — e , Scotch, and Irish 
Manners 


and Customs; including 185 Portraits on Steel, 
in the highest ok bed of Art. In 8 vols., demy 8vo, cloth; 
with an elaborate Index, price £3 16s. 
„Mr. Sangster having bongs the copyright of this 
invaluable work, is prepared to complete or supply sets as 
ve 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


New Edition, on Toned Paper, making 35,000 copies, in 2 
large vols., 4to, 2,500 pages, handsome cloth, price ONE 
GUINBA. 


| BIS ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 


th copious Original Notes 
on the History, Nr — 
of the Seri — 2422 With A 


by the Rev. Canon Birks, M.A. 
James Sangster and Co,, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Small 4to, 300 Engravings, 384 pages, gilt, price 6s. 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 
Pictorial ——1 —— With Selections from the 


. By the Author of “The 
Expositions of the Cartoons 


Ke. There 
are 58 Services, each containing a Hymn, a Reading, 
and a Prayer. Adapted specially for use in Families. 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Complete in 4 vols.: 3s. each vol. 30 00 volumes sold). 


THE CLASS and the DESK. By the Rev. 
pe SR, of Halifax; and the Rev. C. S. Carey, of 


A New Votume, JOB to MALACHI, by Mr. Carey, 
nearly ready, completes this invaluable work, which thus 
the whole Bible. Every opening gives a complete 
lesson. 
James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


In an ilt, red edges, containing 192 pp. 8vo, 800 
— 4 and 16 full-page Tinted Illustrations, price 3s. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two 


book which is also so 


h thought and taste 
ont of proportion 


1 we have rarely met with a 
thoroughly It is one upon 
and culture have been bestowed 
to its size and appearance.” Guardian 


JAMES SANGSTER anv COMPANY, 
31, ParernostreR-row, Lonpon, E. C. 


Published by Aurnun Miatt, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by Ronzur 171 Burt, Wine 


oollard, Castle-street ; t free on 
Six Stamps from the Author, 87, Falkuer-street, 2. pon te 


Office Court, Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, Novem- 
der 6, 1872. 
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PART II, . 


| CITIES AND BOROUGHS WITH A POPULATION UNDER 50,000 
AND NOT EXCEEDING 100,000. 


— —2——. — — — — 


THE CENSUS RETURNS OF 1851 AND OUR 
— STATISTICS. 


Before proceeding to refer to the statistics given below, it may be 
convenient to offer an explanation which will prevent further serious 
mistakes. In respect to several large towns dealt with in our last 
Supplement, it is complained that the accommodation at present 
provided in the Established Church is greatly underrated. Take 
Liverpool for example. A correspondent in a local paper 
gives a list of the new churches erected in that great 
borough since 1851; and, adding the number of sittings in those 
churches to the sittings quoted by us from the official census of 1851, 
finds that we have seriously miscalculated the religious provision made 
there by the Episcopal Church. It turns out that we had included 
in our list every church quoted by Anglicanus” in the LIvERPOOoL 
Mercury ; which list has been sent down to that town that our state- 
ment may be verified. There was thus no difficulty in effectually rebut- 
ting the charge of misropresentation brought against us. A 
similar accusation has come from Bradford. It is alleged that we 
have defrauded the Church of England of some 1,700 sittings. Our 
critics haye been challenged to show that there is to be found a single 
church, or even a single sitting more than we have placed to its credit. 
Nothing can be said in reply, because our authority is their own 
authority—the Diocesan CALENDAR. This blunder of a local paper 
is nevertheless paraded about the country by keen partisans as de- 
monstrating that we have given garbled statistics.” The method we 
have adopted, it must be admitted, favours such misunderstandings. 
By giving the statistics of 1851 for purposes of comparison, we appear 
to make ourselves responsible for their accuracy. They are not ours; 
we are not called upon to endorse them; in many particulars there is 
proof that they are inaccurate. In these two towns, at least, the 
number of churches must have been over-estimated in 1851—some 
probably having been included which were outside the municipal 
boundaries. In a few cases—all of which are specially noted—and 
where the local and personal experience of our enumerators has shown 
them to be manifestly inaccurate, the 1851 returns have been 
amended in our tables. The charge of being unfair to the Church of 
England in respect to these statistics cannot be sustained. In the 
majority of the towns dealt with, our Church information ur the 
present year is based on published Church returns; in others, where 
these are wanting, on facts supplied by Church authorities. Ob- 
viously our credit for accuracy and fairness is involved in making 
the statistics of the [Established Church as perfect as possible, and 
fortunately to a large extent the means are ready to hand. 

Several complaints of a like nature have reached us relative to 
Nonconformist places of worship referred to in our last Supplement. 
If we repeat that we are alone responsible for the returns of 1872, 
and not for those of 1851, our correspondents wil] be able to find their 
own solution of their difficulties. We must once more say, that while 
quoting the 51 returns, we cannot say how far they are correct; nor 
are we competent to revise them generally. : 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE TABLES. 

In this Supplement we propose to deal with the twenty cities and 
boroughs having a population of more than 50,000 which were not 
includeddn our preceding review. We subjoin the names of these 
towns and their population according to the Census of 1871 :—* 

Population Population 


1871. 1871. 1871. 
Bath ... — 542 Halifax 65,124 Preston 428 
Birkenhead ... 65,980 Leicester 95,084 Rochdale .. 63,473 
Blackburn 82,926 Merthyr .. 96,891 Southampton 54,057 
Bolton ... 82,854 Norwich 80,390 Stockport 53,001 
Cardiff ... 60,223 Nottingham... 86,608 Sunderland. 98,33» 

49,793 Oldham ... 82,623 Swanses . 51,720 


Devonport ... 64,684 Plymouth 68,080 


* In this list we had originally intended to include Huddersfield, the population 
of which is 74,358. But our correspondent, for the sake of a fair comparison with 
1851, bases his return on the “township,” which contains a population of only 
88,658 ; the township being the limit in that return, Huddersfield will therefore 
be reserved for our next Supplement. On the other band, we include Cardiff (the 

borough), the population of which is more than 50,0 00. 
t We have included Derby in the present series—the actual population, after 
he lapse of a year and a-half, being, according to the 2 General's method 
of computation, somewhat over 50,000, 
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These large towns contain an aggregate population of 1,439,816. 
The religious accommodation provided in them is as follows: 


Twenty Larcr Towns or ENGLAND AND WALES vrrn More THAN 
50,000 anp Less THAN 100,000 INHABITANTS. 
No. of Places of 


Population. Worship. Sittings. 
„ 745 423, 600 
1872 |. |. 2,499,816 1,00! 666,443 

Increase Ow. 473 002 236 242.843 


This result is much more satisfactory than the similar comparison 
to be found in our first Sapplement in relation to the fourteen largest 
cities and boroughs. It was there shown that while the increase of 
the population during the twenty years was at the rate of 42.4 per 
cent., the provision for religious worship had been 44 per cent. In 
the 20 towns with a population between 50,000 and 100,000, it 
appears from the above Table that whereas the population has in- 
creased 49.3 per cent. in the same period, the Church accommodation 
has been augmented 57.3—a relative gain of 8 per cent. since 1851. 
We can only repeat that this remarkable success in the attempt to 
meet the spiritual wants in the aggregate towns of a population which 
has grown with extreme rapidity, is due purely to the action of 
Voluntaryism. These 256 places of worship erected since 1851 with 
their sitting accommodation for 242,843 persons were all, with possibly 
some rare exceptions, erected by the free-will offerings of tho members 
of the several religious denominations. The State has stood on one 
side, and left the Church of England and the sister churches entirely 
to their own resources. That they have proved equal to the responsi- 
bility cast upon them, the facts we have given bear witness. And 
this self-supporting principle acts with equal quietude and thorough- 
ness. This will become more clearly apparent on an examination of 


No. IV. of our Summary Tables, which shows the following results, ~ 


based upon the theory that a provision for 58 per cent. is adequate to 
the needs of the population :— 


Twenty Towns Berween 50,000 anv 100,000 INHABITANTS. 


= 1 * Sittings, 1872. — — Per — 
835,093 666,443 168,650 20.2 


Taking then these 20 towns, there is in the aggregate a deficieney of 
religious means to the extent of only one-fifth for the population to 
be provided for. If we combine the two classes of towns we shall have 
the subjoined result :— 


Tuirty-Frour Larorst Towns OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


i E 222 
2,520,226 1,728,921 791,305 314 


It thus appears that in these towns which comprise about one-fifth 
of the entire population of England and Wales, the deficiency of re- 


ligious means amounts to rather less than one-third, and it is by far 


the greatest in the largest centres of population. Whether the same 
ratio obtains in respect to smaller towns further inquiry will reveal. 

Now if these statistics are worthy of general credence, it would 
appear that during the last twenty years an addition of no less than 
841 new places of worship—most of them permanent erections—with 
sittings for more than half a million people, has been made to the pre- 
vious supply in the thirty-four largest towns of England and Wales. 
Yet these cities and boroughs contain, as we have said, no more than 
one-fifth of the aggregate population: Such proofs of religious earnest- 
ness and liberality, all Eaglishmen, whatever be their ecclesiastical pre- 
ferences, may view with satisfaction and pride. One country only 
could furnish a parallel to this grand exhibition of religious vitality— 
and that nation is of our own kindred, and from all State inter- 
ference in spiritual affairs. 

Turning to a somewhat less elevated aspect of these pheno- 
mena—but one which naturally suggests itself in this review 
—it is evident that the aggregate cost of these new places 
of worship must have been very great. In the Remarks” 
which follow several of our Tables in both Supplements, some 
definite but fragmentary information is given on this point. 
In one town the various religious bodies are credited with an 
expenditure on places of worship during the last twenty years, ot 
£152,000; in another with £133,680; a third with £60,000; and four 
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others with £223,000 between thetn—nearly half a million in only 
half-a-doren cities and botoughs. It may, we think,, be fairly 
assumed that little short of two millions sterling has been thus raised 
in these thitty«two places for Church buildings alone. When to this is 
added the cost of schools—mainly borne by the Church of England, 
af 0mm | 17 clergy—and the continued maintenance of their 

ons by every denomination, it is hardly possible to 
Buppose that Christianity in this en can fail from the lack of 
pecuniary resources. 

THE ESTABLISHED AND Non.dsTABttsiteD 

CHURCHES. 

The Summary Tables I. and II., show the relative position of the 
Established Church and non-Established Churches in respect to reli- 
gious means in the twenty large towns with which we are dealing. 
The general result may be stated in the following terms: 


RELATIVE ACCOMMODATION In Twenty Seconp-ciass Towns. — 


1861. 1872. * cent. 
Places Sitt inge Places ver 1851. STS. 

of Worship. of Worship. DS". gittings, Sittings. 
214 162,457 292 222,878 98.3 98.4 
. « 681 961,143 800 443,565 61:7 66°6 
817 98,088 617 920,687 23°4 83°2 


As we saw in our last supplement, the non-Established bodies pro- 
vided 19.6 per cent. more accommodation than the Established Church 
in the fourteen cities and boroughs with more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
We now learn that in twenty large towns of the second-class the non- 
Established Churches provide 443,565 out of 666,443 sittings; being 
66.6 per on., or · within a fraction of Two-THIkDs. Taking religious 
accommodation as a criterion, the Church of England in these towns 
is the Church of only ONE-THIRD of the population. While accom- 
modation provided by the Free Churches has advanced relatively 
during the last twenty years at the rate of 4.9 per cent.; the propor- 
tion supplied by the national Church is relatively less in the 
game rtion. The more rapid progress of the former in the 
N first-class towns, is owing partly to the 
inclusion of seyeral Welsh boroughs. They are as follow:— 

SITTING ACCOMMODATION PER CENT. 


1851. 1872. 
Es.Ch. Non-Es. Es.Ch. Non-Es 
27.7 72.3 16.4 83.6 
10.3 7 10.8 89.2 


7 * 18.5 81.5 

But though these towns sogreatly swell the total of the Free Churches, 
they are after all as legitimately entitled to be reckoned in this state- 
ment as any others; for we have never yet heard that any Conserva- 
tive politicians are prepared for disestablishment in Wales on the 
ground that it contains an overwhelming majority of Dissenters. It 
was lately said by Canon Girdlestone that the large towns are not 
* the strongholds ” of the Church of England, and that in them the 
parochial system is comparatively inoperative.”* This conclusion, 
viewed in the light of the statistics published by us relative to these 
thirty-two towns, is a just one. In the whole thirty-two towns 


the relative position is as follows: 
— ia 
Established Church ... 650,470... 87.6 
Non-Established Church 1,078,451 — 62.4 


Hence the Established Church, at the present time, is responsible for 
37.6 per cent. of the means of religious worship in an aggregate 
population of 4,345,216, which is in round numbers, about one-fifth 
of the entire population. 

It is frequently alleged, and has been urged afresh in connection 
with these statistics, that Dissenters are in the habit of forsaking the 
poorer districts of our large towns for the richer. That there is in 
some places a tendency in this direction cannot be denied. But it is 
desirable to guage its precise force, and in so doing there is the dis- 
agreeable necessity—so long as there is a Church occupying a domi- 
nant and e&clusive position in the favour of the State—of con 
its claims and action with that of non-Established Churches as a 
whole. This is a question which may be more effectively dealt with 
when our task is nearer completion. Meanwhile, it may be noted 


that our statistics do not give much support to the If we are 
to conclude that the Wesleyans, to say nothing of Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, invite and secure support among the middle 


classes far more than was the case twenty years ago, there are other 
sections of the Methodist family whose work is almost exclusively 
among the humbler classes. The sphere of the United Methodists, 
and still more emphatically of the Primitive Methodists, is among the 
lower strata of the population of our large towns. The same remark 
holds good relative to the Roman Catholics. These three bodies, poor 
as they may be relatively, are rapidly increasing their religious 
agencies, as the following statement in respect to the thirty-two cities 
and boroughs under review will show :— 


United Methodists... 100°9 
Primitive Methodists .. 76,364 1030 
Roman Catholics 92, 496 83°3 


These three bodies, with the exception of the Presbyterians, whose 
growth in England is comparatively recent, and the Congregationalists, 
whose work is more among the middle classes, show the greatest increase 
per cent. of all the religious denominations. On the other side, it is 
to be observed that there are several towns where, as in the City of 
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London, the churches are comparatively unused because the popula. 
tion has left their vicinity. Norwich, for instance, has forty-six 
churches for a population of 80,300—one church for every 1,748 of the 
population—in addition to the thirty-two places of worship and 18,318 
sittings provided by other religious bodies. The churches indeed still 
remain, and must remain, but are to a very moderate extent utilised, 
Indeed, the aggregate average attendance in the churches of Norwich 
is very thin, and in consequence of the fixed system imposed by the 
State upon the Established Church, there is in this city, and in some 
other places more or less, a vast waste of religious resources, which 
cannot be turned to account for the benefit of the population. Were 
it not for legal restrictions, all this machinery might in some 22 » be 
made available by the Church of England. / 


URBAN PECULIARITIES AND VARIETIES. 

The details of Table II. suggest many curious contrasts. In only 
two towns—cities we should say—does the Established Church pro- 
vide more than 50 per cent. of the sittings. These are Bath and 
Norwich. Inthe former the population has decreased; in the latter 
the increase is not quite 18 per cent.; in both the rate of progress 
from 1851 to 1872 has been faster among the Free Churches than 
inside the Church of England. For Devonport, Preston, and South- 
ampton the Church accommodation is not far short of one-half. 
Merthyr, Nottingham, and Rochdale, &c.—the boroughs which have 
grown the most rapidly—are those in which Nonconformists have done 


the most to meet the spiritual wants of the population. We quote the 


following proportions of the-religious means supplied by them :— 
Cardiff, 83.6 per cent.; Halifax, 71.1; Merthyr, 89.2; Oldham, 70.3; 
Rochdale, 73.6; Sunderland, 75.3; SwanSea, 83.5; but in some of 
them the Church of land, though so poorly represented, shows a 
higher increase percent. than in 1851. If any who read these pages suspect 
that our statistics are ‘‘ cooked,” garbled, or sensational, as the 
Standard, with its customary politeness avers, it will be seen how 
they harmonise generally with those of 1851, and how the facts 
which they bring out are those which would naturally be expected. It 


might be \thought that in Merthyr the Church provision must be 
more } cent. of the whole, Yet it was only 10.3 in 1851, 

whereas (according to our returns) it is 10.8. It seems to be 
forgo rding to this test, the Nonconformists were then in a 


majority ly all the large towns ; as will be seen by an examina- 
tion of Table II. Persistent denials do not alter facts; and now that 
the ground is once more carefully examined, it is found that the state- 
ments of 1851 are more than borne out, and that the added experience 
of twenty years indicates a vital force in the religious bodies outside 
the dominant hich is altering and will still further change 


their relative position. Table II., in the present and former supple- 


ments, unerringly point to religious equality as the corollary of 
the logic of numbers. 
RELATIVE PROPORTION OF THE 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Table III. throws further light on this branch of our inquiry. In 
this place we may combine it with the Table III. given a fortnight 
ago in relation to the seven largest denominations in the 32 largest 
towns. The following is the result :— 


No safe conclusion can be deduced from these figures. In our.first 
Table III. the Wesleyans stood second, but in the towns now under 
consideration the ionalists and Baptists are relatively 
stronger. In 1851 the proportion of sittings set down to these three 
denominations for the whole of England and Wales was :— Wesleyans, 
1,447,580 ; Oongregationalists, 1,067,760 ; Baptists, 752,343. 


THE SUCCEEDING SUPPLEMENTS. 

In the two Supplements which will follow, we propose to deal with 
the following towas having a population of more than 20,000 and less 
than 50,000 :— 

OvgER 30,000 PoPULATION. 


Ashton Dudley St. Helen’s 
Burnley Exeter North Shoreham 
Bury — — 2 = —_ Shields 
armou taleybridge 
Carlisle I pewich yee th 
Sn 
Middlesbo - h W 
iddlesboroug arrington 
N W 
orthampton we 
Reading York 
OvER 20,000 PoPpuLATION. 
lesbu Dewsbury Maidstone 
— Bere — 
Batley Gravesend gh 
Canterbyry Great Grimsby Shrewsbury 
Col Hastings Stockton 
Darlington Lincoln Wakefield 


„The next of these Supplements will not appear before Wednesday, 
December 4th, in order that ample time ane ts allowed to obtain the 
returns and carefully them. 

The fourth Su nt, which will contain a general review of the 
statistics as a whole, will, it is hoped, be ready with our Aret number 
- Jor 1873. 


see, sa 
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>» *» BATH (Municipal Borough). BIRKENHEAD (Parliamentary Borough). 
1851. 1871. Increase 1851. 1871. Increast 
Population, 54, 240. Population, 52,542. between 1851 and 1872. Population, 24,285. Population, 65,980. | between 1861 and 187. 
— —— — — 
Arado nchen | ee | wo. of e e ee, wo op e, xo op r, ee | No.of | wo of 
Worship.| Sittings. Jip, isva.| 1872. | Worship. ittings. [Worship | Sittings. L. ib, 12 187, | Worship, | Sittings: 
Church of England 28 | 20,575 | 28 2,200 %% ęÜ “ 694 8 | 719% | 13* | 11,310 | 5 | 4,120 
Presbyterians .. .. pee see 2 2 — fee 2 910 87 4,565 6 3,655 
Congregationalists 2 1.430 3 2, 280+ l 850 2 1,000 4t 2.250 2 1,250 
Countess of Huntingdon's Con. 3° 1,070 l 600 | (dec. 2) | (dec. 470) ; 5 0 da we * 
rr. 5 2,304 4 2,560 f | (dec. 1) 256 l 450 28 1.150 1 700 
Society of Friends 1 300 1 300 bat l 250 l 250 ne ben 
Unitarians 24 1: 300 1 350 il - 2 530 2 530 
Wesleyan Methodists ... 5 2,436 4 2,454 3 600 50 3,210 2 2,610 
United Methodists l 180 l 430 - 10 l 150 l 150 
New Connexion... = 2 891 l 500 il . 1 100 l 100 
Primitive Methodists ... l 432 2 830 3 250 3%) 1,100 2 850 
Independent Methodists ayn vat 1 230 pe a 5 * sad sok 
Moravians — 3 „ 1 300 l | 300 — ay * — * 40 
Brethren ... 0 | l 40 2 | 350 l 310 4 * me K eS 2 
Roman Catholics 3 270 2 1,200 Ide. 1) 930 2 1,000 3° 2,500 1 1,500 
Jews * 1 40 l | 40 * = : a — ire ) ” 
All others By See 2.000 5 | 1,900 | (dec. 1),| (dec. 100) ; 44+ 950 4 950 
— — — — |} — — . — — — — ee —D—ü—UP———— 
r 32.568 58 35,593 | (dec. 3) 3,025 2272 11,630 47 | 28,065 25 | 16,415 — 
* Incl 400, when Abbey Church completed another (1,000), being built for chapel-of-ease. + Including Five built since 1851 (4,120). + Two Welsh included 2 t One 
village chapel within city bounds. { New chapel just built in place of old one. Welsh (600). ¢ One Welsh (400). || One Welsh (500). Including one 


Remarks,—Our correspondent sends us an interesting statement as to the ecclesiastical 


condition of Bath too long to quote. We can only indicate its drift. 


The churches are well 


filled and clergymen zealous, the rector (Rev. C. Kemble) very active and influential. New 
church erecting at Walcot, cost 20,000/. Abbey Church restoration also 20,000/. Congre- 


tionalists and tists 
1 cathedral — have 


Also 
chapels. 


so strong as the 


once were. Roman Catholics have built 


con tions,- due, perhaps, to Ritualism in the church. 
rior Park for priests (about 100) as well as children, 
The Nonconformists have spent perhaps 20,000/. since 1851 in building new and altering old 


educational establishment in 


The rest is 
Birkenhead 


— 


mission station (100). 
rapidly on Sundays. ++ Including 
(700), Catholic and Apostolic (150). 
mate, the numbers of churches and their sittings, however, being exact. 
ye 
t then formed 
“ Wirrall,”’ and the Wirrall return is 
1872 Return has been prepared with great ogre and lab ur. 


* 


only an 
in 1851. 


rge 


con tions succeed 


each other 


ers’ church, two Brethren. 


There was no 
of the 
e basis of our statement. 


tt This Table for 1861 is an esti- 


te return for 
tion district of 


The 


— ä— 


RemMarks.—There are eight or nine Church schools and 
two or three flourishing Nonconformist schools in the town. 
The Church party have succeeded in defeating the attempt 
to obtain a school board in the “‘ parish,” Birkenhead not 
being a municipal borough. 


— 


— — 


BLACKBURN (Parliamentary Borough). 


— 


| 
| 


BOLTON (Municipal Borough). 


| 1851. | 1871. Increase 1 1871. * Increase 
Population, 49,000. Population, 82,926. | between 1851 and 1872. Population, 61,172. Population, 82,854. | between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. | , * 
No. of No. of P. No. of No. of No. of No. of P. No. of No. of 
Places of | N°. °f | of Wor- Sittings, | Placesof| ,NO-°f II paces No. of | pitti Places No. of 
Worship Bittings. ship, 1872. — Worship. Bittings. Worship Bittings. E — Worship. . 
Church of England 6 7,890 9 | 10,844 3* | 2,954 0 7,630 10 11,430 2 3,800 
Presbyterians ... 1 800 2 | 1,900 1 1,100 1 5 ae? 800 1 300 
Co tionalists 3 2,608 5 4,850 2+ 2,242 2 1,400 5 3,650 3 2,250 
its 1 7 650 2 850 * 200 2 600 2 1,200 vile 600 
Society of Friends l 200 l 200 * pe l 300 . 300 sic ont 
Unitarians 2 2 te be 2 3. l 450 2 | 1,000 1 550 
W Methodists I 1,000 3 1,800 2 800 4 3,800 8 | 6,780 4 2, 980 
United Methodists l 600 3 1,850 2 1,250 3 1,600 3 | 1,600 00 ake 
New Connexion... ay ee l 300 l 300 l 450 1 550 1. 4 100 
Primitive Methodists 1 500 3 1,200 2 700 2 700 2 1,240 aa 540 
Other Methodists od — — — tH * — . l 500 2 900 1 400 
New Jerusalem Church ‘ie Ss 1 200 11 200 — = 1 * — — 
Roman Catholics 2 2,400 3 | 3,200 l 600 2 1,100 4 | 2,000 2 900 
All others a by | 5 * a l 350 4 | 800 3 450 
1 18g | 16,648 l 33 | 27,194 | 15 | 10,546 29* | 19,380 46 | 32,250 17) | 12,870 

° one new church to old one. + Includes building at a cost of 13,000/. to * N stat men 
A eee Se and another built in 1860 to replace old one. A. aoe eee 2 — ee diel ee Gan — AK, bes as con An 
This return of 1851 our correspondent, differs from the official statement, the Parliamentary several inaccuracies. The totals in the official table are thirty-six places 
instead of the municipal being taken. Of course the ultimate result is not affected, but the change is of worship and 20,976 sittings, a difference of seven places of worship 
a striking indication of the full local experience of the enumerator. and 1,696 sithings. 

REMARKS,.—Our corres ent estimates that 70,100/. has been spent on new places of REMARKS.— The mission stations are—Church of England» 
worship or enlargements in the twenty years—20,000/. by the Church of England, 26, 000“. three; Congregationalists, one; Wesleyans, four; New 
by Congregationalists, 5,500/. by Wesleyans, 4,000/. by Catholics, and the rest by other Connexion, one ; total, nine, which are not included in the 
bodies. e Church has four mission stations with resident curates ; Congregationalists, above sittings. 


one; Wesleyans, one; Roman Catholics two. 


worship estimated at about 20,000 persons. All the 
accommodate about 9,000 children on the Government scale, and, allowing 3/. per child, may have cost in erection 27,000/., of which more than 6,000/. 


has been contributed by the State. The Nonconformist * 
tion. Their total accommodation is for a 


also under i 
ranted 800. 
a the State. 


A 
he churches ‘of t 


attendance at 


es of 
he Establchment have large 


— — — — 


Is all have their Sunday-schools, and eleven of the large 
N ut 8,500 children, and they have cost in building some 
e Roman Catholics have five day-schools, accommodating 2,800 children, and have cost about 8,500/., of which nothing has been contributed 


- 5 4 4 — " — * 


— 


— 


—— 


= — 


— eae — — — 


— — — — — 


— —-„—tß 


— -- 


Sunday and day-schools attached. Their school buildings 


have now good day-schools 
, of which Government has 


CARDIFF (Parliamentary Borough). 


(Exclusive of Cowbridge and Llantressaint. ) 


DERBY (Municipal Borough). 


(We have included this borough, though the population was 
early last year a little short of 50,000; it is now over that 


ce of the Church.” 


** 


number.) : 4 
1881 18771. In 1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 18,000. Population, 60,223 between 1851 and 1872 Population, 40,609. Population, 49,793. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. : — — 
No. of . No. of P No. of No. of No. of 7 No. of P. No. of No. of 
No. of No. of No. of * No. ot 
Places of Wor- Sittings, | Places of Places Wor- , | Places of 
a, sittings. [of Wor, | Sittings, | Fiases of | sittings. |] Ne Sgt Wor: | sittings, | aces of | iting 
Church of England 4 3,100 . g* 4,650 5 1,550 ll 8, 564 13 9,690 2 1,126 
Presbyterians ... = = 1 650 l 650 * 3 l 500 l 500 
ionalists 3 1,500 9+ 5, 950 6 4,450 3 1,588 5 2,700* 2 1,112 
; — 4 3,200 > 6, 100 5 2,900 5 3.250 5 3,3007 * 50 
l 150 1 150 * 0. l 300 l 300 bse vid 
* * a * 1 450 l 450 odd ded 
2 1,350 68 4,310 4 3 2,249 5 3,4107 2 1,101 
l ; l l 734 2 1,225 1 491 
2 1.200 5 2,350 3 * ts * 2 12 abe 
* . 3 650 3 2 1,192 4 2,470 2 1,278 
1 500 40 2,000 3 2 500 l 600 | (dec. 1) 100 
24 ] 200 67 700 58 l 340 2 | 4505 1 110 
é | 28,3101. ..26. Sh. | 19,667 J 41 | 25,575 | 10 | 5,928 
: 4 “ lot oe — . , 
stations included: + Two mission stations ‘incl 4 
4 stations included. {Plymouth Brethren (150), few 
3 2 in ) 2 =a ax: a . . , 
eek — 0 * RR 
Poe — — — 5 
A } SHB Of two in which high Ri hag recently been introduced, torious ‘ t * 
a. 9 dai It exists pre y for the Welsh population ; but, as far as I. hear, per pa 
ings referred to have ls y been built, in great part with publio money, and are employed moi 
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1144 , SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. Nov. 6, 1872. 
DEVONPORT (| Parliamentary Borough, inclading East Stonehouse). HALIFAX (Municipal Borough). 
| 1851. 1871. Increase 1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 50,159. N Population, 64,684. | between 1861 and 1872. Population, 38,582. Population, 65,124. | between 1851 and 1972. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. | * — | , — 
No. of | No.of F. «No.of | No. of No. of | No.of P. No. of No. of 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
of Places Places of of Wor- Sittings, Places ot N°. 
Worship.| Witting. chip, 18072, 1873. Worship, Sittings. I Worhip. Sittings. 5 1872. 1872. Worship.| Sittings. 
13 10/42 [13 10,452 „ 6 4,811 11 | 8,100 5 | 3.989 
9 4.823 5 3.200 (dec. 4 Mes. 1,623) eat 5 8* | 5,560 8 5,560 
2,214 7 3,450 3 1.236 1 350 5+ 2.800 4 | 2450 
8 te 7 A . e 1122 11 
l 300 l 300 N am * 1 450 l | 450 
5 3,303 6 3,503 I 200 2 2, 366 5 3,030 3 664 
l 268 ] 500 or 22 l 400 7 | 1,990 6 1,550 
l 180 is * (dee. 1) (deo. 180) 2 1,610 5 2.450 3 840 
25 2 500 2 500 1 655 57 1,550 4 895 
l 80 * (dec. I) (dec. 80) b te | * 2 * 
ad " ing tt SR, <j 2 < |} ig |. 400 400 
2 480 4 1,250 2 770. aa pie, 
a 3 | 2 4 2 2 2 2 | 1650 2 150 
480 380 2 1.200 2 1,200 
3 420 3 420 | 2 | 200 2 200 
Total... 1 23,0 | 44. 24 | 2 | 1,055 [[ 13 | 10,192 | 55 28,016 [ 42 17,824 
2 2 ond as in 1861, but they are mach exaggerate]. Ineluding ‘Military and Naval Hospital, 8 h oe 
ry he iting in + One now for sale. , hod’ 2 "Including one “preaching Foor t Free _ Church, 


FRET AE Phe y Christadelphians nd 
Rewarxs.—There is also a service held on Sunday afternoon by all the Nonconformist z : 


‘ ministers in the Pages rns Hall (350). Our correspondent states that in general the Remarxs.—Our correspondent estimates the average 


in 4 of the attendance; the Wesleyan, Primitive 
Roman Catholic places being best filled. The schools mostly aggregate attendance in these places of worship at 17, 335 


a ee ee ee — - — 
LEICESTER (Municipal Borough). a MERTHYR TYDFIL (Parliamentary Borough). 
| 1851. 180051. Increase 1861. Increase 
* ” Population, 60,584. Population, 96,084. between 1851 and 1872. Population, 63,080. Population, 96,801. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. : , — 
No. of | No.of P.| No. of No. of | No. of No. ot F. No. of No. of 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Places of of Wor- _ Sittings, of — Places of Wor- Sittings, | Places of — 
, Worthip.| Sittings. bain, 1872. 1872. Worship. Sittings. EE Gittings. 1872. 1872. | Worship.| Sittings. 
Church of England r s* | 13,178 7 | 4,350 10 3,764 167,820 6 3,756 
cat 1,750 4 | 4,400 2 2,650 20 8,460 34 21,070 14 12,604 
10 6,643 12+ 8, 793 2 2,150 19 10,864 31 20,150 12 9,286 
' ed 12 900 ] 900 aA. * — 8 — 
1 470 lg 270 * Ge 2 461 5 1,800 3 1.850 
2 1,572 2 | 2,070 Be 498 10 3,310 11 3,880 e 
2 | 4,010 l 800 (dec. 1) (dec. 210) * f 1 ves “tly — 
N 14 1 780 2 a te ad eal ! 
3 1,121 50 2.221 2 1,100 2 460 6 1,610 4 1,150 
l 1,0500 * * (dec. 1) (dee. 1,060) Ee * r — #4 
= * 2 2 120 * de (dec. 2) | (dec. 120) 
l 550 l 550 E 10 5,279 22+ | 12,320 12 7,041 
2 555 2 555 4 l 300 3 | 1,000 2 700 
9 ioe 4 sie * A J 40 l 200 Re 160 
2 1,179 6** | 2,470 4 1,291 7 1,565 | ms (dec. 7) (dec. 1,565) 
| 35++ | 25,008 53 | 38,087 28 | 13,079 84 | 34629 | 129 | 69,550 45t | 34,921 
— dy wool + Includes new chapel 80 Mr t Also hold service “one pee church in . erection, to seat 250. + Reall — 
AL ones. vinistic Methodists. mission twelve being 
oe al Hall (000) tala ea See 8 Hallelujah Band, and Catholic and schoolc, and "rest thus divided "~Congregationaliats (3) Baptists (3) . 
— — 1 somewhat record. Obvious mistakes are Wesleyans (J, ves (§), Calvinists (1) 


r Our Lefcester dent estimates the at, morning attendance in all these places of worship at about 25,000, and the samo number in 

evening ; or, su rye that balf the number attend twice, 37,500 1 in a population of about 100,000. The average ‘attendance at the fifteen 

‘ana is Three churches, capable of holding 3,300 people, seldom have more than 500 worshippers between them. Our correspondent 

— —— — tithes comneied otk the Church of Fingland, and eight with other fan pe ies. The latter have 1,750 sittings not 
reckoned above. The Nonconformists of Leicester have spent since 1851 about 77, 800 fn in the erection an 


2 The of places of worshi {about 9,000 
additional sittings) and rooms for Sunday-schools. The largest are Congregationalists, 20, 500/., and A * a more 


expensive style of architecture, have spent in the same period about 75, upon their churches and One (St. Marke 20,0000. 


— — — — 


— » —— 
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- NORWICH (Municipal Borough). NOTTINGHAM (Municipal Borough). 
| 1851. 1871. 1871. Increase 
, Population, 68,195. Population, 80,390. between Population, 66,608. between 1861 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. agg — * ened 
No. of | No.of P.| No.of | No. of No.of P.| No.of | No. of 
Places No. of Pl + ttings, | Places No. of 
| Worehip. | Gittings. 5 2 2 Worship. in 152 a Worship. Sittings 
Church of England „ „15,881 | onze Ts 15* | 14,910 8 | 6,750 
e l 800 1 l 600 i 
| 8 | oe 3 2, 560+ 12 97 5,750 l 2,850 
2 28 „ 40180 450 
4 
ae 408 l 455 1 l 400 150 
l 500 l 750 & : 12 : ; = 
5 2,191 2 -| 1,150 | (dec. 3) 
1 570 2 1, 2 1,420 l 1,120 
A. e 4 aft it 3 | 1,400 2 "400 
4 1,054 - 4 2,002 pee 2 1 * 
Ee a l 250 l ite ! 
1 250 2 900 1 2 1 
1 89 1 150 l ied 
All others | 184 2,272 4 1,100 | (dec. 9) 5§ 
— 
Total 29,084 78 38,345 I (dec. 2) 52 


i 


the winter of last year some — preset 


rae Sat hes Sees ree] 5 
6 Whe * 
ee ey 
ee . 
if the above errs at all, it is in favour of the 
seven connected with the 


rooms, 
are closed now), and one with a private firm; the eight 
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Nov. 6, 1872. SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 1145 
OLDHAM (Municipal Borough). PLYMOUTH (Municipal Borough). 
- 1851. 1871. Increase Increase : 
Population, 52,820. Population, 82,623. between 1851 and 1872. Population. 52 221. W 68,080. between 1861 and 1871. 
6 No. of No.of P. No. of No. uf No. of | N 
. 0 No. of ° , NO. 0 No. of 0 No. of No. of P. | No. of . of No. of 
Pla 1 et: Wor- Sitt „Places of ge Places of . 0 4 o. 
Worship. | cittings. ship, 1872 1872 Worship. | Bittings. Worship. Bittings. pity, 1872, 18 Wonhip. Sittings. 
Church of England 9 | 7,870 16* | 10,948 7 3078 10 9,615 12 11.000 2˙ 1,385 
Presbyterians... a et at ae — 8 ia Raed © ‘in ide | ers 1,200 
Congregationalists bes 4 2,390 77 4,850 3 | 2,460 5 2,968 wd 3,650 a 682 
Bapfists 2 |. 7 5 2, 360 3 1,590 l | 1,086 | 4 3, 300 3 2, 264 
Society of Friends sila * l 500 1 500 oh 400 ] 400 15 
Unitarians * 1 188 l 188 8 ea 674 l 700 (deo, 1) 26 
Moravians f 484 2 975 491 me * 2 
Wesleyan Methodists ... 2 1,590 7 4,200 5 2,610 5 2,276 4 | 3,750 | (dec. 1) 1,474 
New Connexion... bea l 442 5 2,150 4 | 1,708 ea | 2 
Primitive Methodists 0 2 782 6 3, 124 4 | 2,342 * | 450 l 450 
United Methodists md 2 388 3 1,750 l 1,362 l 308 1 | 1,000 * 692 
Independent Methodists 2 790 3 1,430 l 640 “te 8 3 * L 
Bible Christians. a mm ad 2 — f 628 1 | 628 a 5 
Brethren * a 2 8 = 2 3 | 760 3 760 
Roman Catholics aed } 490 2 2,500 | 2,010, ved 7 l 700 l 700 
Jews 5. ‘SP 0 ee 1 | = * = a * l 150 ] 150 wat et ** 
All others io a 105 | 2 600 82 1, 900 6 1,300 11 5,750 3 1,900 (dec, 8) (dec. 3,850) 
* — 1 8 6m... ¼éẽrZe3à*;à ö -= = 
„R a 66 36,875 [ 37 | 20,001 l 38 23,805 | 39 | 29,588 1 18,788 
RBS tee e 0 1 — | Bn ny about to be built. + Including New Church (250), Free * One church half finished, but not included. 
— f — . ' Remarks.—All the church d have 8 
Remarks.—There are five other places of worship just beyond the municipal boundary; two schools, generally well attended. Very ie nt — — 
the other side of the strest. Most of the churches and chapels have separate rooms or 
buildings for schools. a | 
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PRESTON (Municipal Borough). ~oBROCHDALE (Parliamentary Borough). 
1851. 1871. Increase 1851. 1871. Increase 
| Population, 69,542. Population, 85,428. | between 1851 and 1872. Population, 29,195. Population, 63,473. | between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. | | | 7. . 1 | ate | “ot | 
No. of ’ | No. of T. No. of No. of | n No. of No. of P. No. of No. of 
No. of . re: Hy No. of Pi f No. of Wor. | Place No. of 
Worship. Sittings. Sip. 1078. “ee Worship. | Sittings. |] WWorship.| Sittings. hip, 182 1872 Worship. 
Church of England 10 | 11,800 | 16* | 16,730 6 | 4930 || 3 | 2,900 9 | 7,227° | 6 327 
Presbyterians ... wi ~ — aC * — * 1 8 me 1 718 l 718 
Congregationalists .. ... 2 1,630 | 47 3,500 l 1,070 I 970 3 2,700+ 2 1,730 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Con. l 800 7 a adi 3 1 1.000 ] 1,000 * N 
Baptists ... ot * * 3 976 4 2,100 l 1,124 3 | 1,970 4 2,058 l 88 
Society of Friends * — 1 528 1 550 * 22 1 400 l 400 ae set 
Unitarians 1A a 5 l 145 l 200 55 2 420 2 650 230 
Weal Methodists ... 3 2,213 62 4.050 3 1,837 3 1,720 5 3, 7007 2 1,980 
United Methodists 1 490 2 900 l 410 5 1,603 12 4,647 7 3,044 
New Connexion * a so * * l 671 l 671 1 1 
Primitive Methodists ... * 1 800 3 900 100 2 632 2 900 be 268 
Roman Catholics — a 4 | 4,810 7 =| |‘ 7,410 3 2,600 l 555 2 1,500 1 945 
All others 3 2 4580 4g | 450 ers 4 3 1,150 3 1,150 
Total .. ... 29 | 24,642 | 47 | 36,790 | 16 12.148 23 12,841 | 46 | 27,801 | 93 | 14,480 
Including two school churches. + Including one mission room. : Mission rooms additional. { Including * One church not completed. + Congregationalists, one mission room. 
New Jerusalem Church (250). ; Ln Be preaching place in addition, including ragged 
Remarks.—All the Epi and Roman Catholic churches have day and Sunday- 
schools ; the Nonconformist places Sunday-schools. The Presbyterians are building new 
church. Average attendance at all places of worship about 20,000. 
= 
STOCKPORT (Municipal Borough). SOUTHAMPTON (Municipal Borough). 
1851. 1871. Increase 1851. 1871. . Increase 
Population, 53,835. Population, 53,001. | between 1851 and 1872. Population, 35,306. Population, 54,067. | between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. | == iene 
No. of No. of No. of P. No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of P. No. of No. of No. of 
Places of of Wor- 81 Places of — Places * W Sittings, | Places of ve 
Worship.| Sittings. „17 1872.” | Worship Ph pea Worship.| Sittings. Lavi, 25 1872. | Worship. 
Church of England 8 8, 806 8 6,480 (dec. 2,326) 10 10,181 11* 9,563 l (dec. 618) 
Congregationalists sia Nee 5 3,086 7* | 3,600 2 514 2 2,558 4+ 3,400 2 842 
ists * 0 3 1,020 l 850 [(dec.2) (dec. 170) 3 920 57 2,550 2 1,630 
fe 1 150 l 150 1 250 l 250 sa ode 
1 500 ae 50 2 470 1 500 =| (dec. 1) 30 
6+ 3,850 (dec. 3) (dec. 1,081 1 1,100 1 | 1,100 aa * 
2 1,350 — 2¹ aka * r as - 
3 820 l 138 1 . 273 2 650 1 377 
ie ne * 2 280 oe 350 (deo. 1) 70 
4 2,500 3 1,450 l 300 1 | 900 3 owl 
37 800 1 350 6 1,627 5 | 1,950 | (dec. 1) 323 
$7 | 21,264 Les. 904) |] 29 | 17,050 | 33 | 21,213 4 | 3,254 
stations (800). 1 Incl the . 
ST lg: g, churches fave day and, Sunday 
thinks one must have included beyont the || sho nations: Be by ee ye 
; . Td 
Stockport in 1851. One or two in the Tee 5 Brethren and French Protestants (250). 


_ were probably included. Hence the 


+ 
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SUNDERLAND (Municipal Borough). 


SWANSEA (Municipal Borough). 


— — 


— — — ũ œꝗvt 


Rem 


pred! Ko, 
* vo 1 
The a 


. + Two new in five years. : One new last 


ay-schools in union forty 
ible classes, 


college with twenty-two students. The Roman 
the places is estimated at about 23,600. The W 
Sunderland with dependent chapels and stations. Possibly one or two small places reported may be outside the 


ä — — — — — — — 8 8 
In Sunderland there are about twenty mission stations, three Wesleyan, five Primitive Methodists, two each Congregati 
eight. The Friends are very active. One has 57 N 

home for females, and reformatories. Victoria Hall (3, 000) used and od last winter by Mr. Rees 
Catholics an establishment for Sisters of Charity and several large 
ealeyan bodies are now thrown into circuits. There are three in 


spent 7,000%. on suite of 


Parliamentary boundary. 


1861. 1. 1851. 1871. Increase 
Population, 63,897 . Population, 98,335 between 1851 and 1872 Population, 31,461. Population, 51,720. between 1851 and 1872. 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION. 2 in al No. of : 
Places of No. of We Won Py * — * No. of — — No. of * For Sittings, | Places of Bans of 
Worship. 1872, 1872. | Worship Worship. Sittings. Lnip, 1% 1872. | | Worship.| Sitting 
Church of England 9 | 8723 14* | 11,450 5 2,727 5 5,067 8 6,120 3 | 1,053 
Presbyterians .. ©... 5 25831 87 4.325 3 1,494 fe ah 1 750 i | - 7% 
Congregationalists ... |. 4 | ° 3,448 8 | 4,700 4 1,252 7 3,755 14 9,014 7 „259 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Con. 2 oT 5 . el *. 1 l 650 l 650 6 6. 
„ ae aera 6 1,750 5t 2,410 | (dec. 1) 660 8 3.067 7 5,000 | (dec. * 1,933 
Sosiety of Friends l 2 1,200 500 l 240 l 240 11 * 
U pes l 1 300 * l 400 lL i-@ n 
lexan Methodists . 15 20 7,985 5 2,329 4 1,416 4 | 1,416 21 vee 
U ethodists 78 3,172 11 5,000 1,828 * — 2 600 2 600 
New Connexion... 3 560 2 1,150 [(dec.1)' 590 i * she * ‘ 22 
Primitive Methodists ... 6, |, 2,600 10 4,720 2.120 l 300 2 850 l 550 
‘alvinistie Methodists... 2 x % bes 5 3,010 2 5,000 4 1,990 
Bible Christians 9 2 * x 5 l 450 11 30 
Roman Catholics 3 2,700 2 2,620 l 212 2 1,200 l 988 
rern. l 480 | (dec. 1) 364 l 72 ! 72 * 
All others 5 — (dec. 3) | (dec. 830) 2 150 4 1,370 2 | 1,220 
| 90,766 85 | 46,420 22 | 15,654 37 | 18,339 58 | 33,132 21 | 14,793 


onalists and Baptists, 
for day and Sunday- 


TABLE I. 
RELATIVE POSITION IN 1872 IN TOWNS UNDER 100,000 AND OVER 50,000. 


SUMMARY TABLES. 


PRESENT PERCENTAGES OF 


owe 7 " 
* 58 favour 
i * ‘| ship. hse | 

eel ae | eee 30 6,945 

iad 47 28,065 34 . 
ols 33 27,194 24 
RE ee 2 
al 44 81 
a * 55 6 “4 
me 53 38 
| 1 7 — 118 
* ta 82 
* 87 
= 5 i 
* 4 N 87 
* 83 22 
4 87 29 
ae 85 71 
Ten 1.10 68 s 800 
TABLE II. 


SITTING ACCOMMODATION, AND RELATIVE 
INCREASE IN TWENTY YEARS. 


This Table shows the relative proportions per cent. of sittings 
provided by the Established Churches and non-Established Churches 
in the twenty second-class towns for 1851 and 1872 respectively. Also 
the inerease per cent. of each in the intervening twenty-one years. 


101 r 
blished blidhed * 
— a ee 
* 68 2 40° 94 10 4 
* . 2 297 oT 8 26 7 
5 1 60 ˙2 ZS 110°7 
727 81 mt 
1 
2 ˙⁰ 621 127 43°3 
446 57°0 v0 8 3 
472 711 6 270°1 
. 85 4 53°9 
108 89 ˙2 100°9 
52°2 47 85 1 
88 6 61˙4 9927 58 6 
20°7 70°38 80 190°8 
8 1 62 9 10 81 0 
: | Be | at | et 
; 1 
os 1 | 5D 2 
‘5 60°5 10°6 
28 7 78˙8 5 
278 D : 81°5 188 5 
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TABLE IV. 


PROPORTION OF SITTINGS TO THE POPULATION. 


This Table gives opportunity for comparing the religious accom- 
modation in each town with the present population. 
remembered that 58 per cent. was adopted by Mr. Mann as the 
proportion for which religious provision is necessary, making allow- 
ance for the old, the young, the sick, and persons necessarily detained 


It will be 


— — — — Ar - 


at home. 
Over 58 per 
No. of Short of 
58 per cent. Bi cent. 58 per cent 

10 80,474 4 35,5093 5,118°6 
5 88.288 4 28,065 10,2034 
* 48.007 1 27,194 20,908"1 
* 48.065 8 82.280 15.800 3 
10 — 4. —— ant 
* . * 
5 27 le 7 24,235 18.881 7 
* 7710 28,016 9,788 9 
90 55,168 7 38,087 17,081 7 

9 — . 69,550 13.353 2 
— 46,626" 88,345 8,281 2 
8 50,02 6 38,620 11,612°6 
— 47,921 8 36,875 11.046°38 
cs 38,486 4 29,588 8,808 4 
' 49,548°2 86,790 12,758°2 
8 86,8148 27,821 9,498 3 
* 90,740 6 21,264 9,476 6 
de 81,8881 21,213 10,140°1 
— 57,0848 ,420 10,614°3 

Swansea ... 29,997°6 83,192 $,134°4 
Total... 835,003 1 666,443 21,606°2 190,256 3 | 

Short in all * 
| | of 58 per 168,650 1 
* | cent. 
TABLE V. 


This Table shows the relative increase. of population and sittings 
between 1851 and 1872 in the twenty seconck class towns :— 


Inc. of — 
Increase . | No. of Increase 
Jef Popula-| tion per | Places | No. of 
N cent. of Wor- Sittings. 
8 ,. Ship. bees 
1 (deo. 80 | 
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tn handsome Roxburghe binding, price 4s, Gd. each, post freé, 


THE BIBLICAL USEUM.  Contisting 
and Illnstrative, on the Holy 


Nov. 


— N complete C 

ptu orming a ommentary on an 

igi I Plan, especially desigued for Ministers, Bible 

Students, and ~ hool Teachers. By the Rev, 

JAMES ay RAY, Author of Topics ſot 
5 C., &C. 


Vol. I. MATTHEW and MARK, 
» 2 LUKE and JOHN. 
„ 3. ACTS and ROMANS, 
„ 4 CORINTHIANS to PHILEMON, 

The value of this work to ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers consists in this, that, besides exp and critical 
notes, marginal references, explanations and ivations of 
words, literary, chron and analytical notes, &c., &c., 
each verse or group versés Is ACCOMPANIED BY A 
SUITABLE ANECDOTE OR ILLUSTRATION. Thus a most com- 
plete tary is presented to the reader, as well as the 
most perfect museum of anecdote and illustration that has 
ever Pan been published. 

We do not know who could fail to derive benefit from the 
possession of it. Elegantly got up, printed in such a manner 
as to convey at once the text, the commentary, and the 
references at a to the eye; full of illustrations and 
suggestions and instructive quotations. Every Bible in- 
structor ought to possess it.”— Preacher's ] antern. 

“The volume is a storehouse of thoroughly sifted and well- 

material, and cannot be too highly commended as a 
hand on the Gospels. It is os adapted to hard- 
working clergymen, lay preachers, class leaders, and Sabbath- 
school teachers.” — Forward. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d., post free, 


THE NEW CYCLOPADIA ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE ANECDOTE, MORAL and RELIGIOUS. Con- 
taining a vast collection of Authentic Anecdotes, old and 
new, on a wide range of subjects, ed and classified 
for ready reference, and desi for Ministers, Teachers, 
and the Family Circle. ith an Introduction by the 
Rev. DoxALDb Mac.eop, Chaplain to the Queen. 

“The anecdotes are well — oy and told with praise- 
worthy variety. It will be very useful to teachers.”—General 

Baptist M ine. 

“A sto 
fully selected and classified. The anecdotes are striking, 
brief, aud instructive. Just the thing required.”—Forward. 


COMPANION WORK TO THE NEW CYCLOPAZDIA 
OF ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTE. 
Will be issued in 12 parts, at 6d. each ; Part I. ready 
y in December, 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON MISSIONS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d. post free, 
TiiZ MISSIONARY WORLD ; an Encyclopedia 

of Information, Facts, Incidents, Sketches, Statistics, 

Anecdotes, &c., concerning Christian Missions; givi 


parts of the ti 

Christ to the present day, With Recommendatory 
Prefece by Dr. UR DEAUuILIL. Secretary of the Baptist 
ry pe Society; Rev. Dr. MuLLENS, Secretary of 

London Missionary Society; Rev. W. B. Bryce, 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

„Must e a very useful publication to all persons in- 
r There is a vast ion, in brief 
compass, of information. We hope it will be widely circu- 
lated.”—Christian World. 


THE NEW SATIRICAL POEM. 
Now ready, price 88. 6d., post-free, 


HAL AND I. In Four Part. By the Survivor, 
late Fellow of the Royal Diabolical Society. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free, 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MEN: Its Laws 
and Lessons. By Witt1am Unsworrn, author of 
“ Self-Culture and Self-Reliance, under God, the Means 
of Self-Elevation,” &c., &c. 
„A thoughtful essay on a subject fraught with interest.“ 
Public Opinion. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free, 


OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN: The Tord, 
Prayer Explained to Little Boys and Girls. By Janz 


| 


of the petitions are ily brought out and illustrated in a 
1 — = ＋ Christian. 
Now Ready, price 28. 6d., post free, 


THE ROAD to DESTRUCTION: an Allegory. 
A TRAVELLER FoR sou YEARS ON THE Broad 
AY. 


A MANUAL FOR ALL BIBLE READERS. 
In Two Volumes, handsomely bound in best cloth, gilt, with 
200 Illustrations and Eight well-executed „price 
3s. Gd. each, post free, 


valuable work to the preacher, teacher, Bible-class 
leader, and Bible student generally. 

R See Toemnats | 0 Sey in , is fitted to 
meet highest irements in the training of teachers in 
Biblical — and the teacher who uses it skilfully can 
never be uninteresting or uninstructive to his scholars,”— 
Glasgow Sunday-Schoo!l Magazine. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, 


: | 
Mn. TENNYSON’S NEW WORK. 


— — 


Small d vo, 5s., 


GARETH AND LYNETTE, &c. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


Poet-Laureate. 


* — 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. With Two Steel 
Portraits. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. Second Edition. 


„ This work consists chiefly of the letters and journals 
of Maria, widow of Augustus W. Hare, Rector of Alton- 
Barnes, and the immediate circle in which her life was passed. 
With these Memorials are united those of the Two Bro- 
thers,” A s and Julius Hare, who were the Authors 
of the “ Guesses at Truth.” 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the 


WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C. L., Poet- 
Laureate. Vols. V. and VI. a the Edition. 
7 Post 8vo, 108, 6d. each. (Immediately. 


„In order to render this Edition quite complete, it has 
been enlarged to six volumes, and will include the whole of 


ouse of authentic anecdotes, new and old, care- | 


Mr. Tennyson's New Work. 


The PRESENCE of GOD in HIS 


-—— By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Small 8vo, 


THOUGHTS on RECENT 


SCIENTIFIC CONCLUSIONS and their RELATION 
to RELIGION. Crown do, 5s. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. Small 8vo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECO. 


NOMY; or, the Worker's A, B,C. Translated from 
the French of EDMOND ABOUT, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Popular Edition. 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo; 6s. 


FIELD FORTIFICATION. By 


Major KNOLLYS. With numerous [Illustrations and 
Diagrams, Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


The RESTORATION of PATHS 


to DWELLIN: Essays on the Re-Editing and Inter- 
retation of Old Testament Scripture. By the Rev. B. 
TRE ET. B.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY: the 


Diary of a Y Nd With a 
Preface by C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition. 


SLEEPY FOREST, and other 


Stories for Children. By EUSTACE R. CONDER. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser- 


TYTLER, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.“ Two Vols, 
Crown 8vo, 218. . 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 


GERMANY daring the WARS of INDEPEN. 
DENCE, in a Series of B hical and Historical 
Sketches. By WILLIAM BAU Popular Edition. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* 
CHANCES AND CHANGES: 


Stories of the Past and Present. By BEATRICE A, 
JOURDAN,. With Six full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8yvo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rey. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Third Edition. 


London, E. C. 


STRAHAN & CO,, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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HODDER 4 STHURNTON'S” PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


BY REV. SAMUEL COX, OF NOTTINGHAM, ° 


An EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK; or, Brief 
Essays on Obscure and Misread Scriptures. By SAMUEL 
Cox, Author of “The Resurrection,” “The Private 


a of St. Paul and St. John,“ Ke. Crown 8vo, 
8. . 


BY THOMAS COOPER. 


PLAIN PULPIT TALK. By Thos. Cooper, 
Lecturer on Christianity; Author of “The Bridge of 
History,” &c. Crown vo, 5s. 

BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, Book- 


marks and Bookmakers. By Francts Jacox, B.A. 
Cantab., Author of “Cues from all Quarters,” Ke. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


BY REV. DR, CUYLER, 
1, HEART THOUGHTS. 1s. 64d. 
2. HEART CULTURE. 1s. 6d. 


Being Selections from the Author’s New American Work, 
“Thought Hives.” 


BY DR. IRENAUS PRIME, 
WALKING WITH GOD: the Life Hid with 


Christ. By 8. Inen#vua Paime, D.D., Author of “The 
Power of „ Royal 32mo, 2s. 6d., red edges, 
cloth antique; cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

BY DR. ALEX. MACLEOD. 


TALKING to the CHILDREN. By Alexander 
Macxieop, D. D. Second Edition. Fsep. 8vo; 3s. 61. 


— -< — 


WORKS BY E. DE pRrssExstß, Dp, 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE, Ce. 


JESUS CHRIST: His Life, Times, and 
Work. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s., cloth. 


“One of the most valuable additions to Christian litera- 
ture which the present generation has seen.” Contemporary 


A Smaller Edition is now ready, entitled, 


JESUS CHRIST: His Life and Work. 
Abridged by the Author from the larger Work, and 
adapted for general readers; Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


THE EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 
8vo, 12s., cloth. 

“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressensé’s celebrated book on 
the ‘ Life, Work, and Times of Jesus Christ.” We may say 
at once that to the bulk of liberal Christians Dr. Pressens 6 
achievement will be very valuable.”— Atheneum. 

The MART and LOGISTS. 
the Second me of “The Early Years of Ch 
14s., cloth. 
we are at liberty to admire, withou 

power and breadth 


fication, the 


racters. and the salient points of the second and third centu- 

ries of the Christian Church. He has followed the a 
plan of dwelling upon individual and special and 
characteristic ts and scenes; a which imparts life 

and interest to a history.”—Guardian. 


THE NONCONFORMIST ESSAYS. 


ECCLESIA: Church Problems Considered in 
a Series of Essays. Edited by H. R. Reynosps, D. D 


7s. 6d. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 


. Primitive Ecclesia: its Authoritative Principles and its 
Modern resentations. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
The Idea of the Church regarded in its Historical Develop- 

ment. By J. R. Thomson, M.A. 
The “Religious Life” and Christian Society, By J. 
Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
. The Relation of the Church to the State. By E. K. 
Conder, M.A. 
Forgiveness and Absolution of Sins. By the Editor. 
. The Doctrine of the Real Presence and the Lord’s Supper, 
By ReW. Dale, M.A. 
. The Worship of the Church. By Henry Allon, D. D. 
The ionalism of the Future. y J. G. 


— 


e Aw Ww 


Modern Missions and their Results. By Joseph 
Mullens, D.D. ; 
BOGLERLA: Seon rg, died by . 
List or Waiters—W. 2 Alexander, D. D., Hew 
Batchelor, R. W. Mellor, AM, B. B. H. 


M 
R. Reynolds, D.D., 2 8. Wilkins, M. A, Josiah 
Gilbert, Esq. 


— — o 


WORKS BY J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. A. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL 


TRUTH: Essays on the Church and Society, 8vo/ 

10s. 6d., cloth. 
“ These essays are full of power of a very broad and refined 
kind. The value of the book is in the beauty and power and 
catholicity of the spirit with which Mr. win Brown 
surveys the origin of ecclesiastical institutions, and traces the 
cause of their degradation and renovation. . . . This 
able, thoughtful, and most sincere book.”—Spectator. 


19 4 — — Sang = . and j. 
Reading and Week- Evening Services. 7s. 6d., cloth. 


OUR, MORALS and MANNERS: Pastoral 


The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the Divine 


Treatment of Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, eloth, 78. 6d. 


MISREAD sand ä 3s. Cd. each. 


The, DOCTRINE, of the DIVINE, FATHER: 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their Cause 
8. 


and Cure. 
London: HODDER & STOUGIITON, 27, Paternoster-row , 


President of Cheshunt College. Second Thousand. 8yo, / 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, 


_ BY APPOINTMENT TO H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 30 LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
At 39, Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street’; 4, 5, and 6, Perrys Place; and 1, Newman Yard, London, W. 
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SETS, Electro Silver 
y, from £3 15s. to £21 és. , 


H COVERS, Electro Silver, from £9 


— 


(OBNER D Electro Silver, from 
£7 10s. to 
to £15 15s. 


ISHES, 
£18 fs. the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. 


Brscurr BOXES, from 12s. to £6 os. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public. 


82. 6d. Pillar Showers, £3 10s. to 
, 25s. to | 


£6 85 
to 380. Sponging, 6a. 6d. to 38. 


A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 48s. the Set of 


888888 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
WILLIAM 8. BU 
and | 
silver 
_ 
silver. 
for finish 


4 


EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 


ngdom. A very 
Brass, and 


premises and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. BURTON. 
Width :— 3ft. . Gin. | 5ft. 
For BuverTxave. En d. 4 d „. d. 
nee 012 60 17 60 10 6 
011 60 16 0 0 16 0 
21238412383 
616 019 0 
Best brown wool ditto 3 0113 6/117 0 
Extra ditto, ditto... 13413213 
Superior horsehair ditto 11 830/13 9 0 
Extra super ditto ............ 810/412 0 5 4 0 
German spring hair stung 3 5 0 14 7 6 415 O 
Extra super 4 5 06 10 06 7 6 
French mattress for use over 
25 6 3 6 0 83 15 0 
37 65 0 0 5 11 0 
111 02 7 0 * 
37 65 00 0 8 13 6 
nn 45 07 6 08 2 0 
Ss. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s. to 
from lis. 6d. to 18s. Blankets, 


and Sheets in ev. variety. 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. In order 
: to FURNISH HOUSES completely, WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON has, in additioy to his other Stock: 
BED ROOM FURNITURE. 
Width —| ot | Sf. Gin. 4ft. 


a Bo se 


O 


— — — — — — 


22 — — — 
891 

— — — . 
oan =a - 


coc 98068 @& 


28 — 


LD 


715 00 10 0 
4ft. Gin. Fkt. 6ft. 
Is is Of 0 o n 10 0 
Plate- glass backe 9 10 0 1 10 0123 0 0 
Easy Chairs, stuffed horsehair, £1 17s. Gd, £2 10s, £3 5s. 
to 


DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
In Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy Woods. 
Ottomans. 


Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


_—— 


&c., | turers of Paris, from whom 
them direct. 


— — 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES.— 
Each article is of ity, and some are 
of pure verti, the jons of the first manufac- 
[LLIAM S. BURTON imports 


Dee from 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, per pair from 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. 
aero" from 4s. 6d. to £16 6s. 


CU. Warranted.— The most varied 
— * A. TABLE CUTLERY in the world, al! 


Dessert | Carvers 

Knives. | Knives, per Pair 

s d. 8. d. . d. 

17 0 14 0 6 6 

18 0 13 0 7 0 

27 0 20 0 7 0 

a 31 0 24 0 9 0 

8 83 0 20 0 9 0 

0 30 0 12 6 

Do. with silver ferules 42 0 356 0 | 15 O 
Do. with silvered blades ........ 50 0 388 0 14 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles 23 0 | 19 0 7 6 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 


variety, or novelty— 
Oval Papier Maché Tra 
per Set of Three — ens ae from 26s. to 10 guineas 
Ditto Iron disco from 10s. 6d. to 4 guineas 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets. 
ITCHEN REQUISITES (ul ding 
BRUSHES and TURNER every 
for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, are arranged in 
Four Sets, each complete in itself 
5 1 2 3 4 
£0 d. C 8. d. C8. d. f . d. 
11 112 2 


5 15 8 5 18 7 
2 1710 1/815 8315 6 
Total per det. 99 18 145 0 620 9 387 8 


Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for in the different Lists. For particulars see Illustrated 
Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


(jj ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—AIl 
that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and 
to Offices, Passages, and Dwelling- 


black open „ from 2s. 4d.; do. do. sinc-lined, 
8d. ; Covered Box Scoops, from 6s. ; do. with Hand 
Scoop, from 12s. 6d.; do. do,, with fancy ornamentation, 
from 148.; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
rin 

18 


There a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, 
with iron and brass mountings. 
‘SENDERS, STOVES KITCHEN 


RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY PIECES. 


a 


Delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifing, WILLIAM S. BURTON undertakes delivery 
at — fixed rate. 


Published by Artuur Miatt, at 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by Rosert Kinoston Burt, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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